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THIS  32-PAGE  BOOKLET  has  just  been  published  by  Canco  to  aid  the 
National  Progr^^m  on  Nutrition.  It  contains  a  nontechnical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Government  -  approved  diet  in  terms  of  canned 
foods.  More  than  250,000  copies  have  already  been  requested  by 
teachers  and  home  economists  for  use  in  their  classes  as  source 
material  for  dietary  facts  outlined  at  the  Nutrition  Conference  for 
Defense.  It’s  another  Canco  way  of  building  greater  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW 


COMPANY 

YORK,  N.  Y. 


1  Cerelose  (pure  Dex¬ 
trose  sugar)  preserves 
texture  and  “firmness". 


2  Cerelose  reduces 
cloying  effect— en¬ 
hances  the  real  fruit 
flavor. 


3  Cerelose  prevents 
"edge-sloughing"  of 
delicate  fruits. 


4  Color,  too,  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  Cerelose. 


Always  in  the  circles 


Cerelose  (pure  Dextrose  sugar) 
has  earned  the  approval  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  America’s  leading  canners  by 
demonstrating  repeatedly  its  value. 
Cerelose  noticeably  improves  flavor; 
protects  texture;  prevents  “edge  slough- 

Cerelose  is  pure 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY 


ing”;  prolongs  shelf-life;  fortifies  food- 
energy  value.  Modestly  introduced  to 
“Canning  Society”  less  than  five  years 
ago,  Cerelose  today  is  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  best  circles.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  to  the  address  below. 

Dextrose  sugar 

•  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
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rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


CANNED  FOOD  is  SAFE  FOOD! 


USE  TH/S  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 
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#Here  is  interesting  and  timely  evidence 
from  a  deputy  commissary  general  in  the 
United  States  Army  that  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods  for  our  armed  forces 
has  been  fully  appreciated  by  military  of¬ 
ficials.  This  officer  said  in  an  address: 

During  a  period  of  14  years  oiur 
Philippine  army  of  occupation  consumed 
more  than  58.000.000  cans  of  food.  *  *  * 
There  was  practically  no  loss  from  spoil¬ 
age  and  the  general  good  health  of  the 
army  there,  was  primarily  due  to  the 
variety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  canned 
goods  supplied." 

This  statement  was  made  in  1912!  In  the 
30  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time, 
the  variety,  quality,  freshness  and  process¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  has  improved  tre¬ 
mendously.  Canned  Foods  will  be  more 
vital  to  victory  in  this  war  than  ever  before. 


FMC  Improved  Automatic  Bean  Snipper  has 
new  features  that  increase  operating  speed, 
and  result  in  performance  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  equipment  on  the  market.  Snips  900  to 
1800  lbs.  per  hour.  One  man  feeds  several  ma¬ 
chines.  Picking  labor  greatly  reduced.  _ _ 


FMC  Bean  Snippers,  Slicers,  Hand  Pack  Fillers, 
Graders,  etc.,  are  all  designed  for  high  speed, 
accurate  operation  with  vastly  reduced  waste. 


cut  beans.  Built  to  sort  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  if  wanted  or  for 
grading  out  nubbins  only. 
Graded  cut  beans  briiig- 
higher  price. 


FMC  Bean  Sheer  produces 
a  high-grade  pack  of  beans, 
sliced  lengthwise,  that 
brings  much  higher  prices 
than  ordinary  cut  beans. 
Slices  up  to  one  ton  per 
hour.  Maximum  perform¬ 
ance  accuracy  is  assured 
by  the  straightening  de¬ 
vice.  which  distributes 
beans  in  channels  in 
lengthwise  position. 

FMC  Hand  Pack  Filler  with 
automatic  Hopper  and  Pack- 
er-Briner  fills  cut  and  sliced 
beans  accurately  at  high 
speed.  O.  K.  for  many  other 
products,  too. 

A-B  Cut  String  Bean  Grader 
satisfies  the  difficult  re¬ 
quirement  of  size-grading 


FMC  Blancher  is  the  stur¬ 
diest,  most  rigid  blanching 
unit  ever  offered.  All-steel 
welded  construction. 
Lighter  in  weight  and 
lower  in  cost,  yet  it  has 
greater  strength  that 
assures  longer  life. 


FMC  Bean  Grader.  A  pre¬ 
cision  designed,  high¬ 
speed  machine  for  separat¬ 
ing  whole  beans  into  two 
general  sizes.  Intended  for 
use  ahead  of  FMC  Bean 
Snippers  to  obtain  highest 
snipping  efficiency. 


•  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  and  testing  new  machines  lor 
producing  finest  quality  packs  at  lower 
cost. 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  Full  Details  He.-  _ _ _ 

C  Your  General  Catalog 


Address. 


Attention  of: 


and  vegetables,  is  from  Continental’s  collection  of 


This  long-necked  can,  designed  for  preserving  fruits 


YOUYE  GOT  A  NECK  LIKE  A  GIRAFFE!” 


**So  what?”  demanded  the 
Ancient  Can.  like  my  neck 
— makes  me  look  different.” 

“Makes  you  look  home¬ 
made,  too,”  replied  the  Continental  Can. 
” You’d  never  get  packed  by  canners  in  this 
day  and  age,  old  boy.” 

"And  why  not?  I’m  different  .  .  .  I’m  ...” 

“That’s  just  it.  Canners  demand  uniformity, 
precision  manufacture,  high-speed  filling  and 
closing.  That’s  why  so  many  of  ’em  use  Con¬ 
tinental  cans.” 

“So  I’ve  heard,”  said  the  1862  Can.  “But 
how  does  Continental  do  it?” 

“Oh,  machines,  experience,  technical  skill, 
research,”  reeled  off  the  Continental  Can.  “You 
can’t  imagine  how  efficient  our  can  manufac¬ 
turing  machines — body  makers,  hangers,  double 
seamers  and  so  on — really  are.  They  turn  out 
hundreds  of  cans  a  minute,  all  exactly  alike.” 

“What!  Never  any  defects?”  asked  the 
Ancient  Can. 

“Ah,  I  was  hoping  you’d  ask  that.  Get  this, 
my  antiquated  friend — every  Continental  can 
has  to  pass  six  tests  before  it’s  shipped  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Defective  cans  are  o-u-t.” 

“Boy!”  exclaimed  the  Ancient  Can.  “What 
a  story  to  tell  the  canners.” 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

ITs  a  very  simple  story.  The  name  Continental'^ 
is  your  guarantee  of  dependable^  high-quality  con¬ 
tainers.  And  with  Continental  cans  come  the  finest 
closing  machines  available — not  to  mention  a  long 
list  of  services  that  includes  laboratory  research, 
mechanical  aid,  engineering,  processing,  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  and  many  others.  Why  not  call  for  Continental? 


patented  cans  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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yES,  Clarissa,  there  is  a  Santy  Claus — that  is  we 
mean  there  will  be  held  in  Chicago  the  National 
Canners  Convention,  beginning  January  25,  as 
usual,  and  containing  all  the  side  shows,  as  usual,  “the 
most  important  convention  the  canning  industry  ever 
held”  we  are  told,  though  we  are  not  told  why.  We 
did  say  that  ourselves,  some  months  ago,  but  that  was 
before  we  were  at  war.  And  there  will  be  the  big  Ma¬ 
chinery  Show,  in  fact  bigger  than  ever  before,  based 
upon  the  total  display  space  used  this  year.  When  we 
began  to  hold  this  annual  convention  at  The  Stevens 
we  took  the  great  hall  downstairs  for  the  machinery 
display,  and  used  the  beautiful  grand  Ballroom  for  the 
supplies,  etc.  Then  each  succeeding  year  these  displays 
began  to  creep  out,  into  the  Foyer,  into  the  Mezzanines, 
into  the  elevator  lobbies  and  now  the  great  Boulevard 
dining  room  has  been  preempted,  and  will  be  filled  with 
exhibits,  forcing  the  social  event  of  the  week,  the 
Dinner  Dance,  to  move  down  to  the  Palmer  House.  The 
exhibitors,  as  a  rule,  say  that  they  will  put  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  show,  but  will  be  there  to  meet  and  to  greet 
their  friends  and  customers. 

Major  Domo,  Sir  Samuel  Gorsline,  Sec.  C.  M.  S.  A. 
otherwise.  Master  of  Ceremonies  of  the  big  show 
(truly  the  greatest  on  earth),  is  worried  that  our  re¬ 
marks  last  week  about  calling  off  the  entire  conven¬ 
tion  this  time,  might  cause  some  to  change  their  minds, 
and  not  come.  Sir,  you  flatter  us!  But  let  us  hasten 
to  say  that  the  idea  was  not  original  with  us:  we  merely 
commented  upon  the  rumor  as  made.  Though  we  will 
admit  that  it  seems  to  contain  good,  hard  common 
s(Mise,  under  the  circumstances;  and  we  repeat  we  do 
n(  t  understand  why  the  Government  does  not  prohibit 
the  assembly,  just  as  it  did  the  great  football  games 
01'  the  Coast,  the  National  Auto  Show  and  others.  But 
a.  this  is  an  individual  matter,  for  each  one  to  decide 
fo  himself,  you  may  be  sure.  Sir,  that  if  anything  the 
di  cussion  here  will  add  to  the  crowd,  not  diminish  it. 
T’  it  is  the  tempo  of  this  war  as  our  country  sees  it. 

?:0  on  with  the  gay  festivities,  and  “damn  the 
t(  ledoes !” 

00  LITTLE  AND  TOO  LATE — Does  that  come 
h.  ’e  to  you  when  you  think  about  those  boys  left  on 
<e  Island?  Is  that  incomparable  Gen.  MacArthur 
a)  his  brave  boys,  American  and  Filipinos,  to  be 
sf  ificed,  unassisted?  The  criticism  of  Pearl  Harbor 
is  i’uel  and  uncalled  for;  they  were  the  victims  of  the 
b:  'st  treachery:  they  could  not  have  fired  a  shot  if 
e^  y  gun  had  been  manned  and  every  plane  warmed 
u]  unless  we  wished  to  be  as  dastardly  as  the  Japs. 
Bi  four  minutes  after  they  saw  what  was  up  they  un¬ 


leashed  such  hell  as  the  Japs  never  dreamed  possible, 
as  magnificent  a  defense  as  ever  happened  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Their  honor  will  be  sung  all  down  through  the 
halls  of  time.  But  what  a  price  we  are  paying  for  not 
having  learned  from  Belgium,  France  and  the  6thers  1 ! 

ARE  WE  AWAKE? — Canned  foods  have  been 
awarded  an  honorary  place  in  our  country’s  defense 
efforts,  right  next  to  armaments,  but  do  the  individual 
canners,  upon  whom  must  depend  the  production  of 
the  huge  amounts  of  foods  in  cans,  fully  realize  their 
jobs?  Is  everyone  of  you  right  now  busy  on  the  job 
of  assuring  the  needed  acreages;  arranging  for  the 
help  for  both  farm  and  factory ;  overhauling  the  plant 
to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  delays  when  the  great 
drive  comes?  Or  aren’t  you,  rather,  just  drifting  with 
the  tide  feeling  sure  you  will  be  ready  when  the  time 
comes  ? 

On  all  sides  we  hear  that  industry  is  keyed  up  to 
its  task,  and  driving  hard  ahead.  Much  of  it  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  here  is  a  report  from  the  George  S.  May 
Foundation,  of  Chicago,  which  may  surprise  you.  This 
organization  styles  itself;  “A  non-profit,  fact  finding 
organization  devoted  to  the  interests  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.”  Doubtless  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  it. 
In  any  event  it  would  seem  to  be  unbiased,  and  merely 
anxious  to  help.  Here  is  what  they  have  just  said: 

American  industrial  concerns  can  increase  their 
wartime  production  by  seventy-five  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  1942  without  building  a  single  plant  or  adding 
a  single  machine,  according  to  George  S.  May, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  George  S.  May  Busi¬ 
ness  Foundation. 

Stating  that  his  estimate  was  based  on  a  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  one  thousand  representative 
American  plants,  Mr.  May  said: 

“President  Roosevelt  has  called  for  an  all-out 
‘victory  program’  of  production  which  envisions  a 
three  shift,  seven  day  work  week  and  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  plant  facilities.  Such  a  program  requires 
time  to  build  and  equip  plants  and  to  train  addi¬ 
tional  supervisors  and  workers.  In  the  meantime, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
mediately  increased  production  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  tested,  scientific  methods.” 

A  recently  completed  survey  by  Foundation  en¬ 
gineers  of  one  thousand  manufacturing  concerns, 
Mr.  May  said,  revealed  an  average  production 
efficiency  of  only  fifty-five  per  cent  in  plants  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  day-work  basis  with  only  a  very  few 
companies  operating  at  sixty  per  cent  or  better  of 
possible  efficiency.  He  recommended  use  of  the 
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following  devices  by  war-work  factories  as  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  to  step  up  the  flow  of 
munitions : 

1.  Establish  improved  methods  based  upon  a 
scientiflc  job  analysis  to  determine  the  one  best 
design  and  one  best  method  of  fabrication  of  each 
article.  Supplement  this  by  setting  standards, 
based  upon  time  studies,  for  each  manual  operation 
in  the  plant. 

2.  Adopt  a  production  control  plan  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  scheduling  of  work  in  accordance  with 
these  established  standards  of  operation,  such  a 
plan  to  take  into  account  the  capacity  of  each  pro¬ 
duction  center  in  the  plant  and  to  govern  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  work  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
neither  congestion  or  bottle-necks  nor  idle  men  or 
machines. 

Mr.  May  recommended  that  the  natural  desire 
of  every  American  to  be  of  service  in  this  wartime 
emergency  be  supplemented  by  the  establishment 
of  incentive  plans  which  would  provide  either 
credit  or  compensation  or  both  for  all  workers  and 
executives  who  exceeded  the  standards  of  perfor¬ 
mance  set  for  them. 

“Neither  labor  nor  management,”  he  maintained, 
“should  object  to  operating  against  standards,  if 
these  standards  are  fairly  set  up.  It  simply  means 
that  wasted  motions  and  ill-advised  methods  are 
eliminated  with  the  result  that  more  production 
can  be  secured  with  the  same  effort  and  the  same 
equipment.” 

OUR  JOB — “America  today  is  confronted  with  a 
task  of  converting  industry  into  a  machine  for  victory ; 
and  in  this  task  the  business  press  of  the  nation  can 
play  a  most  conspicuous  part.” 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  executive  director  of  the  Supply, 
Priorities  and  Allocations  Board,  made  this  statement 
to  a  widely  representative  group  of  business  paper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  met  with  him  at  his  office  on 
December  19. 

“The  war,”  said  Mr.  Nelson,  “has  made  necessary  the 
full  industrial  mobilization  of  America.  It  means  dras¬ 
tic'  changes  in  our  existing  industrial  economy.  We 
must  think  only  in  terms  of  outproducing  a  powerful 
enemy;  and  anyone  who  underestimates  the  ability  of 
the  enemy  to  produce  is  kidding  himself. 

“Industry  faces  the  prospect  of  producing  either  war 
material  or  goods  absolutely  essential  to  civilian  needs. 
And  civilian  needs  are  going  to  be  judged  by  this  test: 
‘what  is  the  very  least  the  public  can  get  along  with?’ 
This  is  going  to  involve  dislocations — in  some  cases 
tragic  dislocations — on  a  scale  we  never  dreamed  of 
until  war  became  a  fact.  This  job  of  industrial  conver¬ 
sion  is  one  which  must  be  taken  up,  industry  by  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  preferably  by  industry  itself.  In  this  process, 
the  business  press  can  be  most  helpful  in  guiding  in¬ 
dustry  by  its  advice  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  job  is 
done  intelligently.” 

The  conference  with  Mr.  Nelson  was  preliminary  to 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  committee  of  business 
paper  editors  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the 
war  program.  Request  for  the  conference  followed 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 


Business  Paper  Editors  held  in  Chicago,  December  9. 
At  that  meeting — ^two  days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  had  changed  America’s  defense  preparations 
into  an  all-out  war  effort — the  editors  in  attendance 
went  on  record  as  wanting  to  give  their  most  effective 
support  to  the  war  effort  and  voted  to  send  to  Wash¬ 
ington  a  delegation  representative  of  various  divisions 
of  the  business  paper  field  to  learn  how  the  industrial 
press  could  make  itself  most  useful  to  the  Nation  and 
to  industry. 

Present  at  the  Washington  meeting  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  James  Custer,  Chilton  Publications;  Julien  Elfen- 
bein,  Haire  Publications;  H.  V.  Kappel,  Chicago;  S.  D. 
Kirkpatrick,  “Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering”; 
G.  F.  Nordenholt,  “Product  Engineering”;  H.  C.  Par- 
malee,  “Engineering  &  Mining  Journal”;  H.  J.  Payne, 
F.  W.  Dodge  Publications;  Frank  Steinbach,  Penton 
Publications;  George  Taubeneck,  Business  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Paul  Trimble,  Donnelly  Publications; 
Douglas  G.  Woolf,  “Textile  World”;  Paul  Wooton, 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

These  men  will  form  the  nucleus  of  an  informal  ad¬ 
visory  committee  which  will  co-operate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  various  phases  of  the  war  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  conservation.  It  will  be  a  flex¬ 
ible  committee,  to  which  names  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time. 

Following  the  conference  with  Mr.  Nelson,  the  edi¬ 
tors  met  with  Robert  W.  Horton,  chief  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Division  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment,  who  outlined  ways  in  which  the  business  press 
could  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  nation’s  war  efforts. 
Their  publications,  he  said,  could  help  industry  conserve 
vital  materials  at  the  source  and  could  also,  through 
case  studies  and  otherwise,  speed  up  salvage  campaigns. 
They  could  be  the  medium  through  which  industry 
could  share  its  knowledge. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


JANUARY  7-9,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Northwest  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Seattle. 

JANUARY  13-14,  1942 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  School,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 

JANUARY  12-16,  1942 — Freezer-Locker  Short  Course,  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Canners  Association,  At - 
nual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  A  - 
soclation.  Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  A’  - 
nual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canne  •= 
Association,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1942 — Thirty-fifth  Annual  Conventif' 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfiel  . 
Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  17-19,  1942— Technical  School  for  Pickle  1 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansir 
Michigan. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  P  1 
Monte,  Del  Monte.  California. 
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A  STUDY  IN  PROCESSING  CANNED  TOMATOES 

by  MAURICE  SIEGEL 
of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. 


In  order  to  connect  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  with  my  discussion  presented  before 
your  convention  last  year  on  “The  Com¬ 
mercial  Packing  of  Canned  Tomatoes 
With  Added  Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride,” 
I  wish  to  recall  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  the  effect  of  processing 
canned  tomatoes.  “That  canned  toma¬ 
toes  packed  with  and  without  calcium 
chloride  and  subjected  to  normal  and  ab¬ 
normal  processes  did  not  show  loss  in 
drained  weight  and  wholeness  sufficient 
to  be  thrown  out  of  their  designated 
quality  grades.”  Because  the  former  in¬ 
vestigation  dealt  chiefly  with  calcium 
chloride,  a  further  study  on  processing 
canned  tomatoes  without  added  calcium 
chloride  was  required  to  re-check  the 
observations  made. 

Your  association  became  interested  in 
the  matter  and  offered  assistance  by  de¬ 
vising  a  questionnaire  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  from  its  tomato 
packer  membership  on  the  processing 
schedule  used  in  the  plants  and  other 
pertinent  particulars  related  to  the  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes,  as  follows: 

THE  QUESTIONS 

I —  Exhausting  of  No.  2  Cans  and  No.  10 

Cans  of  Tomatoes 

A — Do  you  exhaust  No.  2  tomatoes; 
No.  10  tomatoes? 

B — What  is  the  time  allowed  for  ex¬ 
hausting  No.  2  tomatoes;  No.  10 
tomatoes? 

II —  Processing  Fancy  Tomatoes 

A — If  you  pack  fancy  tomatoes,  what 
process  time  do  you  use  for  No.  2 
cans;  No.  10  cans? 

B — Do  you  change  your  process  time 
when  there  is  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  raw  stock? 

— If  the  raw  stock  for  packing  fancy 
tomatoes  is  soft  and  ripe,  what  is 
the  process  time  used  for  No.  2 
cans;  No.  10  cans? 

IT  — Processing  Extra  Standard 
Tomatoes 

\ — If  you  pack  extra  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  what  process  time  do  you  use 
for  No.  2  cans;  No.  10  cans? 

I — Do  you  change  the  process  time 
when  there  is  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  raw  stock? 

' — If  the  raw  stock  for  packing  extra¬ 
standard  tomatoes  is  soft  and  ripe, 
what  is  the  process  time  used  for 
No.  2  cans;  No.  10  cans? 
r\  -Processing  Standard  Tomatoes 

. — If  you  pack  standard  tomatoes, 
what  process  time  do  you  use  for 
No.  2  cans;  No.  10  cans? 
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B — Do  you  change  the  process  time 
when  there  is  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  raw  stock? 

C — If  the  raw  stock  for  packing 
standard  tomatoes  is  soft  and  ripe, 
what  is  the  process  time  used  for 
No.  2  cans;  No.  10  cans? 

Do  you  air  cool  or  water  cool  your 
canned  tomatoes? 

The  Answers 

The  many  answers  to  this  question¬ 
naire  showed  that  the  plants  employed 
both  exhausting  and  efficient  cooling 
methods.  The  focus  of  attention  was 
directed  on  the  processing  schedules  and 
a  summary  is  given  below  showing  the 
process  times  used  for  canned  tomatoes 
by  these  plants.  The  summary  shows 
that  the  process  time  for  No.  2  cans 
varied  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
minutes  followed  by  water  cooling  among 
the  plants  answering  the  questionnaire. 


from  the  packing  tables  and  represented 
both  fancy  and  extra  standard  grades. 

The  process  times  studied  for  No.  2 
cans  began  at  twenty  minutes  and  in¬ 
creased  in  five  minute  intervals  ending 
with  a  forty-five  minute  process.  All  pro¬ 
cessing  was  done  in  boiling  water.  For 
the  No.  10  pack,  which  was  also  “experi¬ 
mental,”  processes  studied  were  sixty- 
five  minutes,  seventy  minutes,  seventy- 
five  minutes,  and  ninety  minutes.  All 
cans  were  water  cooled  after  processing. 

Each  process  time  studied  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  24  No.  2  and  12  No.  10  cans. 
In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  a  214 
minute  exhaust  against  no  exhaust, 
twenty-four  No.  2  cans  were  sealed  cold. 
This  too,  served  as  a  check  on  what  is 
presumed  to  be  a  long  cook  for  quality 
canned  tomatoes. 

In  all  experiments,  the  cans  were 
properly  coded  for  identification,  then 
filled  with  tomatoes  of  the  prescribed 
grades,  and  the  put-in  weights  recorded. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCESS  TIMES  REPORTED  BY  CANNERS 


Size 

Process  time  in  boiling 
water  in  minutes — 

Cut  in  process  time 
(If  tomatoes  are  soft 

of  Can 

Grade 

water  cooling 

and  ripe) 

No.  2 

Std . 

30  to  45 

5  minutes  (from  the 

No.  10 

Std . 

60  to  80 

30-minute  process) 

5  minutes  (from  the 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std . 

25  to  40 

60-minute  process) 

5  minutes  (from  the 

No.  10 

Ex.  Std . 

60  to  65 

25-minute  process) 

5  minutes  (from  the 

No.  2 

Fancy  . 

25  to  45 

60-minute  process) 

5  minutes  (from  the 

No.  10 

Fancy  . 

....  60  (1  Plant) 

25-minute  process) 
None 

From  the  answers  received  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  many  packers  who  lean  to¬ 
ward  the  low  processes  for  perhaps  no 
other  reason  than  the  thought  that  pre¬ 
dominates  throughout  the  whole  tomato 
canning  industry,  that  low  processes  pre¬ 
serve  the  wholeness  of  the  fruit  and 
prevent  excessive  losses  in  drained 
weights. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was 
to  determine  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  time  of  processing  in  boiling 
water  and  the  loss  in  drained  weight  and 
wholeness  of  the  canned  tomatoes. 


Outline  of  Procedure 

Two  packs  of  tomatoes  were  prepared, 
one  was  termed  “experimental”  in  that 
the  writer  packed  these  tomatoes  per¬ 
sonally  as  extra  standard  quality,  where¬ 
as  the  other  pack  was  actually  “commer¬ 
cial,”  the  filled  cans  being  taken  directly 


then  the  juice  was  added  and  the  cans 
exhausted  for  a  period  of  214  minutes 
(No.  10  for  six  minutes),  sealed  and  then 
each  lot  processed  separately  and  water 
cooled.  The  raw  stock  in  all  instances 
was  practically  uniform. 

All  drained  weight  determinations  were 
made  on  a  two  mesh  screen  and  the  to¬ 
matoes  were  drained  for  a  period  of  two 
minutes.  The  per  cent  drained  weight 
on  each  can  was  calculated  as  follows: 
Per  cent  drained  weight  is  equivalent  to 
Put  in  weight  minus  drained  weight 
divided  by  the  Put  in  weight 
The  score  sheet  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  for  canned  tomatoes  was 
used  in  grading  the  tomatoes  for  whole¬ 
ness.  The  score  for  the  wholeness  factor 
is  as  follows: 

Grade  A  22-25 
Grade  B  19-21 
Grade  C  16-18 
Grade  D  0-15 
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In  order  to  make  a  brief  but  intelli¬ 
gent  presentation  of  the  data  obtained, 
it  was  decided  to  report  for  each  process 
time  the  maximum  per  cent  loss,  the 
average  per  cent  loss,  and  the  minimum 
per  cent  loss  in  drained  weight.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  wholeness  factor  is 
also  presented. 


in  drained  weight  and  the  maximum 
score  for  wholeness  as  expected.  From 
the  thirty  minute  process  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  loss  in  drained 
weight  but  with  little  material  change  in 
the  wholeness  factor  as  the  process  in¬ 
creases  to  forty-five  minutes.  This  point 
is  shown  as  follows: 


It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
differences  exist  between  the  thirty 
minute  and  forty-five  minute  processes 
for  the  No.  2  cans,  and  also  the  seventy 
minute  and  ninety  minute  process  for 
No.  10  cans. 

AVERAGE  %  LOSS  IN  DRAINED  WEIGHT 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROCESS  TIME  ON  THE  WHOLENESS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 


Experimental  Lot 


Lot 

Minute  Process . 

Average  %  Loss . . 

Maximum  %  Loss . 

Minimum  %  Loss . 

Average  Wholeness 

Factor  . 

Maximum  Wholeness 

Factor  . 

Minimum  Wholeness 

Factor  . 

Swells  . 

Exhaust  Time  In 

Minutes . 

Average  Sealing 
Temperature 

On  Edge  . 

In  Center . 


No.  10  Cans 

Ex.  Stand. 

No.  2 

Cans 

Ex.  Stand. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

65 

70 

75 

90 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

21.8 

22.3 

23.8 

24.2 

13.3 

13.7 

15.1 

16.5 

17.5 

17.6 

23.7 

24.8 

25.7 

26.6 

16.5 

16.7 

19 

20.8 

25 

24 

19.0 

20 

21.4 

21.3 

11.1 

11.1 

12 

12.5 

13.6 

12.9 

21.6 

21.2 

21.1 

21.1 

20.0 

19.7 

19.8 

19.9 

19.8 

19.8 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

21 

22 

21 

21 

21 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Size 

Can 

Grade 

30-Min. 

Process 

46-Min. 

Process 

No. 

2 

Ex  Std . 

.  16.1 

17.6 

No. 

2 

(Exp.) 

Ex.  Std . 

.  19.4 

20.9 

No. 

2 

(Com.) 

Fancy  . 

.  14.6 

17.8 

(Com.) 

70-Min. 

Process 

90-Min. 

Process 

No.  10 

(Exp.)  . 

.  22.3 

24.2 

AVERAGE  WHOLENESS  FACTOR 


21^ 


Size 

Can 

Grade 

30-Mln. 

Process 

45-Min. 

Process 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std . 

.  19.8 

19.8 

No.  2 

(Exp.) 

Ex.  Std . 

.  21.4 

20.4 

No.  2 

(Com.) 

Fancy  . 

.  24.6 

24.2 

No.  10 

(Com.) 

(Exp.)  . 

70-Min. 
Process 
.  21.2 

90-Min. 

Process 

21.1 

Commercial  Lot 


Brief  consideration  should  be  given  the 
data  on  the  comparison  of  the  loss  in 
drained  weight  and  the  wholeness  factor 


Extra 

,  Standard 

No.  2 

Cans 

Fancy 

on  the  no  exhaust  lot  with  that  of  the 

Lot  A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D  E 

F 

G 

2V2  minute  exhaust  lot  as  a  process  of 

Minute  Process...  20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

45 

20 

25 

30 

35  40 

45 

45 

forty-five  minutes.  This  is  as  follows: 

Average  %  Loss  18.1 

19.4 

19.4 

19.8 

21.1 

20.9 

19.3 

10.1 

11.9 

14.6 

14.7  17.8 

17.8 

17.0 

Max.  %  Loss .  17.6 

23.5 

23.3 

24.4 

23.6 

24.3 

23.7 

13.9 

18 

17.6 

21.2  22.8 

22.5 

21.6 

AVERAGE  %  LOSS  IN  DRAINED  WEIGHT 

Min.  %  Loss .  7.9 

13.1 

15.1 

14.9 

17.5 

16.2 

16.2 

6.2 

9.0 

11.1 

9.1  11.1 

11.8 

12.5 

Can 

Grade  No  2t/^-Min. 

Average  Whole- 

Size 

Exhaust  Exhaust 

ness  Factor....  21.4 

21.4 

21.4 

21.4 

20.8 

20.4 

20.3 

25 

24.9 

24.6 

24.6  24.5 

24.2 

24.1 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std .  19.3  20.9 

Maximum  Whole- 

No.  2 

Fancy  .  17.0  17.8 

ness  Factor  ....  23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

21 

21 

25 

24 

24 

24  23 

23 

23 

Minimum  Whole- 

AVERAGE  WHOLENESS  FACTOR 

ness  Factor  ....  20 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

25 

24 

24 

24  23 

23 

23 

Swells  .  2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

Size 

Exhaust  Exhaust 

Exhaust  Time 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std .  20.3  20.4 

In  Minutes . 

21/2 

2V2 

No.  2 

Fancy  .  24.1  24.2 

Average  Sealing 

These  experiments  show  no  signifi- 

Temperature 

cant 

differences  in  either  the  average 

On  Edge . 

114“ 

118“ 

per  cent  loss  in  drained  weight  or  whole- 

In  Center . 

95“ 

96“ 

ness 

factor.  (It  is  hazardous  to  pack 

Summary 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  spoilage  did 
occur  in  the  twenty  and  twenty-five 
minute  process  for  the  No.  2  cans  and 
also  in  the  sixty-five  minute  process  for 
the  No.  10  cans. 


SPOILAGE  REPORT 


AVERAGE  %  LOSS  IN  DRAINED  WEIGHT 


Grade 

Process 
Time  in 
Minutes 

Number 
of  Cans 

Ex.  Std.  (Exp.) 

20 

2 

Ex.  Std.  (Exp.) 

25 

1 

Ex.  Std.  (Com.) 

20 

2 

Ex.  Std.  (Com.) 

25 

2 

Fancy  (Com.) 

20 

3 

Fancy  (Com.) 

25 

1 

Ex.  Std.  (Exp.) 

65 

1 

This  spoilage  was  not  due  to  faulty  can 
construction. 

All  of  the  low  processes  (20  and  25 
minutes)  gave  a  minimum  per  cent  loss 


Size 

20-Min. 

45-Min. 

Can 

Grade 

Process 

Process 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std . 

.  13.3 

17.6 

(Exp.) 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std . 

.  18.1 

20.9 

(Com.) 

No.  2 

Fancy  . 

.  10.1 

17.8 

(Com.) 

65-Min. 

90-Min. 

Process 

Process 

No.  10 

Ex.  Std . 

.  21.8 

24.2 

(Exp.) 

AVERAGE  WHOLENESS  FACTOR 

Size 

20-Mln. 

46-Min. 

Can 

Grade 

Process 

Process 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std . 

.  20 

19.8 

(Exp.) 

No.  2 

Ex.  Std . 

.  21.4 

20.4 

(Com.) 

No.  2 

Fancy  . 

.  25 

24.2 

(Com.) 

65-Min. 

90-Min. 

Process 

Process 

No.  10 

Ex.  Std . . 

.  21.6 

21.1 

(Exp.) 

canned  tomatoes  without  a  proper  ex¬ 
haust.)  The  data  bear  out  the  important 
fact  that  even  at  the  forty-five  minute 
process  both  the  lots  of  tomatoes  which 
were  packed  as  extra  standard  and  fancy 
quality  still  retained  that  grade. 

Conclusion 

The  practice  of  cutting  process  times 
and  the  use  of  borderline  process  in  .  i 
effort  to  preserve  wholeness  and  to  pr''- 
vent  excessive  loss  of  drained  weight  s 
both  dangerous  and  unnecessary  in  t’  9 
light  of  our  findings.  No.  2  cans  of  t  - 
matoes  that  were  processed  thirty  a"  J 
forty-five  minutes  still  fell  within  t’  9 
same  grade  limits  and  No.  10  cans  th  t 
were  processed  ninety  minutes  grad  1 
extra  standard  as  well  as  those  that  we  e 
processed  for  only  sixty-five  minutes.  I  i 
studies  were  made  on  the  relation  f 
break-down  during  transportation  a'  i 
duration  of  process,  but  this  will  be  cc  - 
sidered  in  another  season. 
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Research  on  the  Problems  of  the  Canners 

by  C.  H.  MAHONEY 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College  Park,  Maryland 


The  following  lines  of  investigations 
by  the  Departments  of  Horticulture, 
\gronoiny,  Entomology,  and  Botany  are 
u  part  of  the  approved  research  projects 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  A  number  of  these  pro¬ 
jects  in  Horticulture  are  devoted  entirely 
to  canning  crops  and  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  the  investigations  are  a  part  of 
the  general  research  program. 

Variety  Yield  Tests  and  Quality  Evaluations 
of  the  Canned  Product 

Peas.  Extensive  preliminary  and  final 
commercial  yield  tests  previously  made  on 
numerous  Alaska  strains  have  shown  no 
appreciable  differences  among  good 
stocks.  Similar  tests  during  the  past 
six  years  on  sweet  varieties  have  clearly 
shown  that  four  varieties  can  be  grown 
with  yields  equal  to  or  better  than 
Alaska.  Yield  results  have  been  obtained 
from  large  field  plots,  threshed  with  a 
regulation  viner,  and  samples  of  each 
stock  canned  for  judging  the  quality  of 
the  final  product.  Rate  of  seeding  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  sweet  varieties  have 
shown  the  stand  of  plants  per  linear  yard 
which  as  a  general  rule  give  the  most 
profitable  yield. 

Lima  Beans.  Ten  to  twelve  new  types 
of  lima  beans  have  been  grown  in  large 
field  tests.  Viner  yields  of  shelled  beans 
and  quality  determinations  of  the  canned 
product  have  been  obtained.  It  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  two  and  possibly 
three  of  the  new  “baby  limas”  which  if 
planted  at  the  proper  time,  will  yield  as 
well  as  Henderson,  and  that  the  quality 
is  superior.  All  new  types  have  been 
planted  at  four  different  dates  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  differential  response  of  the 
variety,  if  any,  to  date  of  planting  as 
measured  by  yield.  Rate  of  seeding 
trials  have  been  made  with  Henderson 
and  three  of  the  most  popular  new  types 
to  determine  the  influence  of  stand  on 
yield. 

Tomatoes.  No  extensive  yield  and 
q  lality  tests  have  been  maintained  with 
t  matoes  but  stock  and  strain  trials  are 

own  regularly  in  order  to  determine 
t'>e  value  of  new  introductions.  So  far 
r  new  types  have  demonstrated  marked 
F  periority  over  stocks  now  grown  by 
(■  nners. 

Edible  Soybeans.  During  1940  and 
1  11  ten  varieties  of  edible  soybeans 
V  re  grown  and  canned.  This  was  done 
i  order  to  answer  intelligently  inquiries 
f  m  canners  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
t  s  crop  in  Maryland.  Four  or  five  new 
’  ieties  have  been  found  to  produce 
f  ater  yields  than  lima  beans  and  the 
f  olity  has  been  judged  to  be  excellent 

n  address  before  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associ- 
f  jn,  December  4,  1941. 


by  competent  judges.  A  canning  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  developed  with  consider¬ 
able  success  to  prevent  jelling  of  the 
product  in  the  can.  Critical  examina¬ 
tions  as  to  quality  was  made  by  a  group 
of  canners,  food  technologists  and  others 
working  in  the  industry. 

Snap  Beans.  Spring  and  fall  crops  of 
nine  varieties  of  snap  beans  were  grown 
in  1940  on  which  yield,  sieve  size,  and 
maturity  dates  were  obtained.  Samples 
of  each  sieve  size  for  each  variety  were 
canned  for  quality  tests.  Stocks  of 
various  varieties  and  strains  were  planted 
in  1941  for  observation. 

Sweet  Com.  In  order  to  determine 
the  performance  of  available  sweet  corn 
hybrids,  field  tests  are  conducted  and  are 
reported  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Agronomy.  In  1941,  nineteen  Ever¬ 
green,  eighteen  Country  Gentlemen,  and 
sixty  miscellaneous  yellow  stocks  were 
compared  for  yield  and  quality.  Can¬ 
ners  are  able,  as  a  result  of  these  de¬ 
tailed  trials,  to  select  a  variety  of  the 
type  and  quality  most  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Research  on  Methods  of  Determining 
Quality  of  the  Raw  Product 

Peas  and  Sweet  Corn.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  the  use  of  the  tenderometer  and 
texturemeter  has  been  made  with  these 
products.  From  these  data  tables  have 
been  established  for  each  machine,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  predict  from  the 
reading  on  the  raw  product  the  grade  of 
the  canned  product.  This  method  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  Maryland  as  a  basis  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alaska  peas.  Work  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  on  sweet  peas  and  corn,  leading  to 
the  development  of  similar  tables  for 
these  products. 

Snap  Beans.  Experiments  were  started 
in  1940  to  determine  the  influence  of 
time  of  planting,  soil  moisture,  and  tem¬ 
perature  on  the  development  of  fiber  in 
the  bean  pod.  These  exneriments  were 
done  in  cooperation  with  Strasburger  and 
Siegel,  Food  Technologists  of  Baltimore, 
and  through  some  very  interesting  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  the  first  year,  the 
work  was  not  continued  in  1941  because 
of  personnel  changes,  due  to  calls  to 
active  service  of  Reserve  Officers. 

Studies  on  Application  of  Fertilizers, 
Fertility  Levels,  and  Organic  Matter  as 
Affecting  Production  of  Canning  Crops 

Methods  of  Applying  Fertilizer.  Ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  have  been  carried 
out,  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  band  placement, 
plowing  under,  drilling,  discing  in,  and 


deferred  applications  of  fertilizer  as  in¬ 
fluencing  yield  and  quality  of  canning 
crops.  Tomato  experiments  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  heavy  soils  of  Western 
Maryland  and  on  the  light  soils  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Similar  work  was  done 
on  sweet  corn,  peas,  and  lima  beans. 
Specific  recommendations  on  the  most 
practical  and  profitable  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizer  will  be  made  as  the 
results  of  these  experiments  become 
available. 

Organic  Matter  Studies.  Canning 
crops  rotations,  in  which  one  cash  crop 
and  two  cover  crops  are  grown  each  year, 
have  been  started  on  thirty-two  plots  at 
the  Ridgely  Station.  Nitrogen  is  used  to 
grow  the  cover  crop  on  some  plots  and 
is  plowed  under  with  the  cover  crop  to 
break  it  down  on  others.  These  two 
treatments  are  likewise  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  and  other  crops  do  not  receive 
extra  nitrogen.  The  value  of  these 
treatments  in  increasing  the  organic 
matter  content  of  the  soil  will  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  as 
shown  by  yield  of  the  succeeding  can¬ 
ning  crops,  i.e.,  peas,  lima  beans,  and 
sweet  corn.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  an  application  of  forty-four  pounds 
of  nitrogen  applied  to  drilled  field  corn 
will  produce  sixteen  tons  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  turned  under.  Another  series 
of  adjacent  plots  will  receive  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  different  fertilizer  ele¬ 
ments  in  different  zones  and  at  different 
rates  to  determine  the  cost  of  obtaining 
maximum  yields  of  these  canning  crops. 

Soil  Fertility.  The  Agronomy  (Soils) 
Department  is  doing  fundamental  re¬ 
search  on  soil  fertility,  and  some  of  the 
factors  being  studied  which  influence 
soils  and  crop  production  are  organic 
matter,  exchange  capacity,  base  satura¬ 
tion,  fertilizer  needs,  nutrient  balances, 
water  retention,  etc.  These  problems 
are  being  attacked  by  the  use  of  the  long 
laboratory  procedures,  quick  soil  tests, 
greenhouse  tests,  and  field  plots. 

Breeding  New  Types  of  Canning  Crops 

Sweet  Corn.  A  breeding  program  on 
sweet  corn  is  in  progress.  It  has  for  its 
purpose  the  development  of  hybrids  spe¬ 
cifically  suited  to  the  needs  of  Maryland. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  a  promising 
white  inbred,  H-84  was  released  for  ex¬ 
perimental  use  in  1941  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agronomy. 

Tomatoes.  Selection  of  tomato  types 
with  fruit  free  from  cracking,  of  higher 
internal  color,  total  solids,  and  larger 
size,  are  being  made  from  previous 
crosses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
desirable  canning  types  for  Maryland. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  and 
small  lots  of  seed  will  be  released  for 
trial  in  the  near  future. 

Lima  Beans.  The  development  of  new 
and  improved  strains  of  lima  beans  for 
canning  which  will  yield  as  well  or  better 
than  Henderson,  but  having  higher 
quality  and  better  color  in  the  can,  is  in 
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Glass  Container  Industry  Prepares  For 
Larger  Volume  In  1942 


progress.  Several  promising  strains 
have  been  obtained  from  a  cross  of  Hen¬ 
derson  and  a  pole  variety,  and  future 
yield  and  quality  tests  will  determine 
their  value. 

Studies  on  Defoliation,  Insect  and 
Disease  Control 

Tomato  Defoliation.  The  causes  of  to¬ 
mato  defoliation  are  primarily  physio¬ 
logical  and  pathological.  The  control  of 
the  former  is  being  attempted  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil  and  by  deferred  applications  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Preliminary  results  strongly  in¬ 
dicate  that  on  soils  of  low  fertility,  such 
practices  are  essential  for  profitable 
yields  and  good  quality  fruit.  For  the 
past  three  years  extensive  spraying  and 
dusting  experiments,  using  different 
forms  and  sources  of  copper,  in  two  late 
applications,  have  been  carried  out  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
profitable  to  make  such  applications  of 
spray  or  dust,  measured  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creased  yields  and  higher  quality  fruit. 
Station  plant  pathologists  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  on  this  work  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  program  on  the  control  pf  disease. 
These  experiments  must  be  continued  for 
four  or  five  years  to  determine  whether 
it  will  pay  to  spray  or  dust  in  an  average 
year. 

Insect  Control.  The  Department  of 
Entomology  has  four  research  projects 
dealing  with  the  insects  that  affect  the 
canning  industry.  These  are  as  follows: 
(1)  biology  and  control  of  the  corn  ear- 
worm,  (2)  control  of  the  pea  aphid  by 
sprays  and  dusts,  (3)  control  and  retard¬ 
ation  of  the  Japanese  beetle  by  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  parasites  and  milky-white  dis¬ 
ease,  and  (4)  control  of  the  European 
corn  borer  by  regulation  of  planting 
dates  and  the  use  of  resistant  varieties 
of  hybrid  corn. 

Miscellaneous  Production  Problems  on 

Which  Studies  are  Now  in  Progress  or 
Have  Been  Recently  Completed 

There  are  always  a  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  production  problems  on  which  work 
is  being  done  which  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  be  solved  with  making  them 
major  lines  of  investigation.  Several  of 
these  pi’oblems  are  as  follows:  (1)  Di¬ 
rect  seeding  vs.  transplants  in  tomato 
production,  (2)  Influence  of  source  and 
type  of  tomato  transplants  on  produc¬ 
tion,  (3)  “Starter  Solutions”  for  toma¬ 
toes,  (4)  Seed  treatment  experiments  on 
tomatoes,  peas,  lima  beans,  and  sweet 
corn,  (5)  Use  of  phytohormones  to  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas,  and  (6)  Evaluation  of 
degree  of  resistance  of  wilt  resistant  to¬ 
mato  varieties. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

January  6th — Olympia,  Wash.,  Woman’s 
Club. 

January  7th — Portland,  Ore.,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  Portland. 

January  9th — Seattle  Wash.,  Northwest 
Canners  Assn.,  Annual  Convention. 


From  Glass  Container  Association 
Packers  of  foods  and  other  products 
who  have  been  concerned  by  reports  of 
capacity  operations  in  the  glass  container 
industry  in  recent  months  should  be  re¬ 
assured  by  the  reserve  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  which  remains  to  be  tapped  and 
which  is  being  augmented  for  1942. 

Notwithstanding  the  record  total  of 
glass  container  shipments  in  1941 — ap¬ 
proximately  68  million  gross — ^the  indus¬ 
try  operated  at  only  85.6  per  cent  of 
total  rated  capacity  for  the  whole  year. 
For  several  months  in  the  third  quarter, 
it  is  true,  operations  were  virtually  100 
per  cent,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  additional  demand  not  anticipated 
last  winter  and  spring  coincided  with  the 
usual  heavy  seasonal  demands  for  glass 
containers. 

The  glass  container  industry  enters 
1942  better  prepared  for  expanding 
volume  than  it  entered  1941.  Not  only 
are  larger  stocks  being  built  up  this 
winter  than  last,  in  order  to  cushion 
peak  demands  in  1942,  but  more  melting 
tanks  are  being  brought  into  production 
and  other  ways  are  being  studied  to  in¬ 
crease  productive  capacity. 

Moreover,  the  improvements  in  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency  which  helped  the  industry 
to  boost  shipments  by  30  per  cent  in 
1941  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  still 
higher  levels.  Increased  glass  tonnage 
pulled  per  tank  and  higher  machine 
speeds  are  two  of  the  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  record  production 
figures  of  I’ecent  months,  and  further  im¬ 
provements  are  taking  place  today. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  being  further  increased  by  calling 
a  number  of  idle  tanks  into  operation. 
These  are  glass  melting  facilities  which 
could  be  recommissioned  with  minimum 
demands  upon  critical  defense  materials. 
In  addition,  several  new  tanks  are  being 
built  and  will  be  completed  for  operation 
in  1942. 

Other  methods  of  increasing  capacity 
are  also  being  studied. 

a.  The  effective  capacity  of  glass  con¬ 
tainer  output  may  be  increased  by 
concentration  on  bottles  and  jars  of 
average  sizes.  Any  broad  shift  to 
containers  of  smaller  sizes  tends 
to  increase  glass  weight  per  unit 
of  packaged  product.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  capacity  is  measured  simply 
by  the  ton  of  packed  ware,  without 
regard  to  the  size  or  type.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  average  size  of  the 
bottles  and  jars  in  this  packed  ton 
should  not  be  reduced  if  the  pack¬ 
aging  capacity  of  glass  container 
production  is  to  be  maintained  or 
improved. 

b.  The  actual  number  of  bottles  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  average  machine  may 
be  increased  by  concentration  on 
bottles  for  which  there  is  sufficient 
demand  to  require  long  manufac¬ 
turing  runs.  When  short  runs  can 
be  avoided,  the  time  taken  from 


production  by  changing  molds  is 
eliminated  and  average  quality  is 
bettered.  Moves  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  thus  increase  capacity.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  odd  and  non¬ 
standard  shapes  are  being  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  by  natural  economic 
forces,  since  simplified  designs  cost 
less  to  begin  with  and  in  the  second 
place  run  through  packing  lines 
more  economically.  Standardiza¬ 
tion  now  applies  more  effectively  to 
keeping  odd  capacities  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

c.  The  number  of  bottles  produced  per 
tank  can  be  increased  by  lightening 
the  average  glass  weight  per  bottle. 
This  is  a  long  engineering  and  re¬ 
design  job,  but  it  has  already  been 
nearly  accomplished  by  the  indus¬ 
try.  This  improvement  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  larger  increase  in 
glass  container  capacity  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

Redesign  for  lighter  weight  has 
resulted  in  lowering  glass  weights 
from  20  per  cent  to  as  high  as  70 
per  cent  for  various  lines  of  bottles. 
The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  average  weight  per 
gross,  and  to  increase  correspond¬ 
ingly  the  number  of  bottles  made 
from  a  single  tank. 

Light  weight  designing  does  not 
mean  simply  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  glass  put  into  a  bottle 
or  jar.  It  requires  the  application 
of  a  new  design  technique  which 
utilizes  glass  in  the  most  economical 
manner  to  accomplish  its  function 
of  packaging. 

Quart  milk  bottles,  for  instance, 
have  been  reduced  from  22  oz.  to 
17%  oz.  One  line  of  8  oz.  capacity 
medicine  bottles  has  been  reduced 
28  per  cent  in  weight;  a  line  of  16 
oz.  capacity  round  food  jars  has 
been  reduced  53  per  cent;  a  new 
catsup  bottle  design  is  41  per  cent 
lighter  than  the  old  design,  and  a 
5  oz.  capacity  tumbler  has  been 
brought  down  31  per  cent.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  new  lighter  de¬ 
signs  are  equally  as  strong  as  the 
old  designs,  and  in  many  cases  are 
stronger.  The  resulting  savings  ir 
cost  have  been  passed  on  to  pack 
ers,  who  save  further  in  their  ship 
ping  and  handling  costs  with  thi 
lighter  weight  ware. 

d.  The  production  capacity  may  b 
further  increased  by  lengtheninf 
the  working  year.  In  many  plant 
this  increase  in  operating  hours  ha 
already  taken  place. 

The  point  should  be  made  that  all  o 
these  means  of  increasing  productio 
have  already  been  brought  into  play  i 
varying  degrees  to  bring  about  the  cui 
rent  30  per  cent  increase  in  shipment? 
The  same  means  of  increasing  productio: 
can  and  will  be  pushed  further. 
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WATCHING 

WASHINGTON 

U.  S.-CUBAN  TREATY 

A  new  supplemental  reciprocal  trade 
"  eaty  between  the  United  States  and 
uba  has  been  I’eached  whereby  duties 
n  American  canned  fruits,  vegetables 
id  soups  were  cut  up  to  fifty  per  cent 
,  in  some  cases,  more.  Canned  peas, 
rn  and  asparagus,  including  the 
lained  pack,  get  cuts  from  .072  cents 
r  kilo  to  .042  while  other  canned  vege- 
bles  are  cut  in  half  to  .042  cents.  Rates 
canned  pork  and  beans  and  other 
oes  of  beans  ranging  from  .072  to  .144 
e  revised  downward  to  .042.  Canned 
lits  get  cuts  to  .042  from  .06;  fruit 
lad  to  .042  from  varying  rates  between 
)  to  .096.  Canned  soups,  excepting  to- 
ato,  which  gets  no  cut,  along  with  sev- 
i  al  other  types,  are  cut  fifty  per  cent  to 
•’2. 
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The  United  States  in  partial  return  has 
reduced  our  duty  on  miscellaneous  pre¬ 
served  tropical  fruits,  pastes  and  pulps 
50  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CO-OPS  TARGETS 

Streamlined  and  smoothly  working  dis¬ 
tribution  set-up  in  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  distributing  trade — a  result  of 
years  of  pioneering  by  cooperatives  in 
perfecting  their  selling  outlets  and  poli¬ 
cies — is  the  latest  target  of  Thurman 
Arnold  who  claims  that  these  Capper- 
Volstead  groups  exceeded  their  privileges 
when  they  made  deals  with  commercial 
concerns  not  protected  by  that  law. 

When  Mr.  Arnold  goes  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange,  on  the  basis  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  anti-trust  law,  it  could  be 
only  on  the  assumption  that  their  opera¬ 


tions  fall  within  some  new  concept  of 
cooperation  which  he  is  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers. 
Canning  operations  of  some  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  are  not  covered  by  the  in¬ 
dictments,  it  is  believed. 

WHOLESALERS  SALES  UP 

Sales  gain  of  24  per  cent  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1941,  over  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  was  reported  by  2,870  wholesalers, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  for  the  first  11  months  of  1941 
the  gain  in  sales  over  1940  amounted 
to  31  per  cent. 

CANNING  WORKERS  WAGES 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  $21.23  in 
the  canning  industry  during  October 
were  up  32.5  per  cent  over  a  year  ago, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports, 
with  average  hourly  earnings  of  54.7 
cents  up  23.2  per  cent. 


JNCREASED  CAPACITY  FOR  DEFENSE — greater  production  without  sacrifice  of  quality 
or  increase  of  labor  costs  is  possible  through  the  use  of  CRCO  Green  Pea  equipment.  From 
the  Viner  to  the  Filler,  CRCO  makes  it  easy  for  the  packer  to  step  up  production  for  national 
defense. 

=^CIi!slio/m-fiuJer  Co„iiic.^ — = 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Oeden.  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co..  Tampa.  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm.  Niacara  Falls.  Canada 


GRAMS  of 


TIN  CONSERVATION  ORDERED 

Stringent  methods  to  insure  sufficient 
tin  for  America’s  food  industries,  due  to 
stoppage  of  imports  from  British  Ma¬ 
laya,  source  of  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
this  country’s  normal  tin  consumption 
of  100,000  tons  a  year,  have  just  been 
taken  by  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  in  conservation  order  No. 
M-43-a,  limiting  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
normal  consumption  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  beginning  January  1,  1942, 
the  use  of  tin  in  twenty-nine  items  after 
which  they  may  use  no  more  tin  at  all. 
A  conservation  order  directly  affecting 
the  food  industry  is  now  in  preparation 
and  is  expected  to  limit  the  use  of  cans 
for  certain  foods  and  other  products. 

All  manufacturers  using  tin,  except 
for  containers  and  for  the  uses  listed 
in  the  order,  must  limit  their  consump¬ 
tion  in  any  calendar  year,  starting 
January  1,  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
used  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1940. 

The  list  of  prohibited  articles  includes 
foil,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  the 
formal  revocation  of  Order  L-25,  due  to 
become  effective  January  15. 

Other  items  on  the  prohibited  list  are: 
advertising  specialties,  toys,  art  objects, 
automobile  body  solder,  band  and  musical 
instruments,  beverage  dispensing  units, 
Britannia  metal,  buckles,  certain  build¬ 
ing  supplies,  buttons,  chimes  and  bells, 
emblems  and  insignia,  eyelets,  fasteners, 
household  furnishings,  jewelry,  novelties 
and  souvenirs,  ornaments  and  fittings, 
pewter,  decorative  plating,  decorative 
powder,  refrigerator  trays,  seals  and 
labels,  slot,  game  and  vending  machines, 
tin-coated  paper,  tin  oxide  in  enamel- 
ware,  and  white  metal. 

350  CANNED  FOODS  JOBBERS 

There  ai-e  only  350  straight  canned 
food  jobbers  in  the  entire  United  States, 
at  least  in  1939,  the  new  Census  of 
Distribution  reports.  They  did  a  total 
of  $77,353,000  worth  of  business.  Twelve 
did  over  a  million  dollar’s  worth;  32  did 
between  $500,000  and  $999,999,  and  35 
between  $300,000  and  $499,999.  The 
largest  classification  was  95  between 
$10,000  and  $49,999,  the  Census  found. 

CANADIAN  TOMATO  STOCKS 

Despite  critical  need  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  Britain,  total  stocks  in  Canada 
as  of  October  1,  1941,  were  4,738,672  doz¬ 
en  cans,  compared  with  2,947,200  dozen 
on  October  1,  1940.  Tomato  juice  stocks 
were  3,251,455  dozen  cans  this  year 
against  1,255,274  last.  Pulp,  however, 
was  down  to  206,508  dozen  against 
797,252  last  year. 


INTEREST 


SMITH  APPOINTED  CORN  BUREAU 
SECRETARY 

The  Trustees  of  the  Corn  Canners’ 
Service  Bureau  met  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Thursday,  December 
18th,  1941,  and  appointed  J.  I.  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  temporary  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  to  serve  until  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Convention  at  which  time 
an  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be 
appointed. 

Those  in  attendance  were:  John  Al¬ 
bright,  Wisconsin;  C.  H.  Chitham,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Arch  Dunbar,  Iowa,  Nebraska; 
Stewart  Farrar,  New  York;  Miles  Lang¬ 
ley,  Maine;  Raynold  Peterson,  Wyoming, 
Idaho;  Lou  Ratzesberger,  Illinois;  Chas. 
Ross,  Tri-States;  J.  1.  Smith,  Jr.,  Ohio; 
and  A.  F.  Wentworth,  Minnesota. 

NEW  STOKELY  PLANT 

Dock  warehouses  formerly  used  by  the 
Morgan  Steamship  Company  at  Clinton, 
Texas,  have  been  leased  by  Stokely 
Brothers  &  Company,  who  will  install 
canning  equipment  for  spaghetti,  chili 
and  like  products,  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  canning  of  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  also  planned. 

ACQUIRES  BUILDING  FOR  EXPANSION 

The  Gulf  Fish  &  Shrimp  Company  of 
New  Orleans,  has  purchased  a  large  three 
story  building  for  expansion  purposes. 


NEW  NATIONAL  CAN  PLANT  NEARING 
COMPLETION 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  strategic 
Chicago  area  at  West  51st  Street  and 
South  Austin  Ave.,  accessible  to  the  main 
highways  and  railroads  of  the  nation. 
National  Can’s  new  manufacturing  plant 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  It  will  be 
in  service  at  the  start  of  the  1942  season, 
supplying  cans  to  the  trade. 

This  new  plant  is  another  strong  link 
in  National  Can’s  expanding  chain  of 
modern  can  plants.  Dedicated  to  the 
many  canners  who  are  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  family,  this  new  unit  will  help 
them  meet  the  increasing  responsibilities 
of  supplying  the  food  requirements  of  a 
nation  at  war. 

NEWMAN  AGAIN  HEADS  GROWERS 

C.  V.  Newman  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Calavo  Growers  Association 
of  California  for  his  18th  term,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization  hav¬ 
ing  been  held  recently  at  Los  Angeles. 
Other  officers  are:  A.  J.  Thille,  Santa 
Paula,  and  W.  G.  Ross,  Escondido,  vice- 
presidents;  G.  B.  Hodkin,  Altadena, 
secretary-manager,  and  C.  H.  Young,  Los 
Angeles,  treasurer.  Part  of  the  annual 
crop  of  avocados  is  now  being  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  specialties,  such 
as  mayonnaise,  although  most  of  it  is 
marketed  in  the  fresh  form. 

NEW  CANNERY 

The  Matamor  Canning  Company  has 
been  granted  a  permit  to  erect  a  cannery 
building  at  Woodland,  Calif.,  to  cost 
$35,000. 


PACK  OF  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 

1940  Pack  1941  Pack 


Green 

Wax 

Green 

Wax 

Maine  &  Vermont  &  Mass.. 

118,709 

191,044 

158,280 

307,285 

New  York  . 

647,989 

302,272 

903,281 

451,075 

Maryland  &  Delaware . 

1,625,921 

29,913 

1,998,027 

56,834 

Pennsylvania  . 

262,478 

111,019 

227,638 

137,263 

Indiana  . 

27,110 

153,380 

5,840 

Michigan  . 

377,481 

112,090 

302,503 

114,948 

Wisconsin  . 

749,842 

321,017 

946,692 

424,059  j 

Iowa  &  Nebraska . 

65,282 

34,626 

72,904 

37,099  i 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee . 

308,645 

852 

277,940 

i 

Arkansas  &  Missouri . 

Texas  . 

681,168 

193,542 

238,629 

2,623 

1,315,150 

345,423 

217,027 

.  1 

Colorado  . 

49,044 

43,676  j 

Utah  . 

256,153 

35,024 

276,231 

28,797 

Washington  . 

480,663 

8,034 

422,216 

7,618 

Oregon  . 

California  . 

1,394,147 

186,858 

348,395 

3,042 

1,745,623 

329,441 

1,170,212 

10,205  1 

1 

Other  States  . 

25,165 

7,652  ^ 

TOTAL  . 

7,963,012 

1,225,765 

10,861,968 

1,632,351 

The  above  report  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  from  all  but  five  of 
the  packers  canning  beans  in  1941,  together  with  estimates  for  the  five 
not  reporting.  Thus  it  is  complete  for  the  entire  industry. 

December  24,  1941. 

Stocks  of  green  beans  December  1,  amounted  to  2,673,246  cases  as 
against  3,957,632  cases  December  1,  1940.  Wax  bean  stocks  December  1 
were  479,734  cases  compared  with  666,302  cases  December  1,  last  year. 
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RIVERBANK  CANNING  BUYS  FLORIDA 
GRAPEFRUIT  COMPANY 


WOOLAMS  TO  ADVISE  ON  CONTRACT 
DISTRIBUTION 


New  York,  Dec.  — The  Riverbank 
■’anning  Company,  Riverbank,  California, 
vith  national  sales  headquarters  at  99 
Judson  Street,  New  York,  has  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Florida 
Grapefruit  Canning  Company,  Bradenton, 
Florida,  and  has  already  started  re- 
jiiodeling  the  Bradenton  plant  prepara¬ 
tory  to  expanding  marketing  operations 
on  a  larger  scale.  D.  J.  Salomone,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Riverbank  Company,  has 
lieen  elected  President  of  the  Florida 
Company.  Lorenzo  Zerillo,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Riverbank  Canning 
Company,  will  assume  the  same  position 
with  the  Florida  Company.  Other  new 
officers  are:  M.  O.  Fabiani,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  and  Hubert  Blakey, 
Secretary. 

The  Riverbank  Canning  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  packers  of  tomato  paste 
and  Italian  style  tomatoes  in  the  United 
States,  has  operated  its  plant  at  River¬ 
bank,  California,  for  16  years.  Madonna 
is  its  leading  brand.  Other  brands  for 
which  the  company  is  known  are  Zelo, 
Vesuvio  and  Fiamma. 

The  Florida  Grapefruit  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  17  years  has  engaged 
in  packing  fancy  quality  grapefruit  juice, 
grapefruit  and  orange  juice  under  the 
brand  name  of  Florianna,  Sun  Glade  and 
Royal.  These  brands  will  be  continued, 
according  to  D.  J.  Salomone,  newly 
chosen  President  of  the  Florida  Company, 
who  states  that  no  radical  changes  will 


be  made  from  the  established  policy  of 
packing  high  quality  products.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  present  brands,  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  will  pack  grapefruit  juice, 
grapefruit  and  orange  juice  under  the 
widely  known  Madonna  label  also. 

ACQUIRES  GRAPEFRUIT  CANNERY 

Adams-Heaner  Company,  Mex’cedes, 
Texas,  has  purchased  the  grapefruit  can¬ 
ning  plant  at  Mercedes  formerly  operated 
by  Charles  L.  Diven,  Inc.,  which  is  being 
equipped  to  pack  grapefruit  sections. 


Leonard  A.  Woolams,  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  executive  and  financier,  and  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  California 
Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
been  appointed  financial  adviser  to  the 
Division  of  Contract  Distribution  here  by 
Col.  Francis  M.  Smith,  State  division 
director.  He  will  have  headquarters  at 
1355  Market  St. 


STOCKS  CANNED  TOMATOES  DECEMBER  1 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics  * 

Stocks  December  1 

1940 

1941 

cases 

cases 

Northeast  . 

.  594,866 

594,742 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

.  4,197,600 

3,930,224 

Mid-West  . 

.  3,106,912 

2,589,830 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky . 

.  379,566 

194,850 

Ozark  Territory  . 

.  2,436,565 

450,067 

Western  . 

.  833,728 

613,974 

Southern  . 

.  127,209 

43,534 

TOTAL  (excluding  California).. 

.  11,676,446 

8,417,221 

California  . 

.  2,864,118 

3,923,175 

Total  U.  S . 

.  14,540,564 

12,340,396 

The  above  report  is  based  on 

reports  from  about  80  per 

cent  of  the 

canners  who  packed  tomatoes  in 

1941,  together  with  estimates  for  those 

not  reporting. 

December  30,  1941. 

SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  DEGRADED 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Split  Load  Pea  Regrader  accomplished  what  no  other  pea  grader  on 
the  market  accomplished.  It  splits  the  load  so  as  to  get  quadruple  capacity  on  the  screens,  and 
regrades  the  split.  No  other  grader  that  we  know  of  regrades  the  split,  as  it  is  a  patented  feature. 
Furthermore,  this  grader  is  built  to  set  in  the  same  space  as  your  old  Colossus  Grader. 

THE  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Single  Unit  or  A  Complete  Canning  Plant’* 
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yOUR  CANNING 


JOB 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


“  A  LL  readers  are  in  full  accord  with  our  editorial 

/A  December  15,  “The  Industry’s  Job.”  Careful 
/  \reading  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Banks  Collings 
before  the  Tri-State  Convention  confirms  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  we  face.  As  always,  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Back  of  our  canners 
is  the  food  distribution  industry  ready  and  willing  to 
fully  interpret  to  their  customers  any  necessary  short¬ 
ages  in  civilian  supplies  on  account  of  governmental 
needs.  Back  of  the  wholesaler  are  thousands  of  retail 
distributors  who  are  equally  sympathetic  with  the  need 
we  all  have  for  understanding  and  forbearance  during 
the  trying  days  to  come.  The  industry  as  a  whole  did 
a  swell  job  in  World  War  I,  it  is  even  better  equipped 
today  to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  article  for  this  column  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  last  week  I  pled  for  the  avoidance  of  war  hysteria, 
concentration  on  volume  packs  of  quality  canned  foods, 
and  the  world  knows  this  program  will  be  followed  by 
the  canning  industry  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  to 
grow,  pack  and  deliver. 

Referring  again  to  editorial  December  15,  I  quote, 
“This  need  not  and  should  not  mean  a  reduction  in 
quality.”  We  ought  to  cut  this  out,  have  it  enlarged 
and  then  hang  it  where  we  will  see  the  admonition  every 
day  we  are  engaged  in  our  packs.  Here  and  there  can¬ 
ners  will  be  plagued  with  the  desire  to  increase  yields 
by  allowing  a  greater  maturity  in  the  growing  crop, 
but  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  this  to  happen. 
Older  folks  will  recall  the  scandals  connected  with 
canned  foods  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  Today 
with  the  radio  at  our  elbow  and  newspapers  more  alert 
than  ever  for  “news,”  beefing  among  enlisted  men  about 
the  quality  of  canned  foods  served  them  would  be  aired 
to  the  world  immediately.  Let  a  wave  of  antagonism 
toward  canned  foods,  in  glass  or  in  tin,  sweep  the  coun¬ 
try  and  our  well  planned  program  of  helping  to  win  the 
war  would  go  by  the  board  so  quickly  we  would  think 
we  never  had  a  program.  “Beefing”  about  food  can  be 
well  substantiated  this  time  as  the  army  and  navy 
have  had  a  little  time  in  which  to  place  round  pegs  of 
men  in  round  holes,  or  to  see  that  the  man  trained  in 
knowing  good  canned  foods  is  in  many  places  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  service  of  supply.  Then  too,  as  time 
passes  and  folks  of  other  countries  come  to  know  vari¬ 
ous  canned  foods,  they  too,  will  quickly  realize  some 
are  not  as  tasty  as  others,  and  woe  betide  the  canner 
slighting  his  quality  standards  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
more  cases  of  the  finished  product.  It  may  well  be  that 
people  in  Europe  are  not  familiar  with  the  packs  of 
food  we  make  in  such  abundance,  and  that  they  feel  we 
do  not  fill  our  cans  full  enough  of  solids,  but  if  the 
quality  is  there,  they  may  learn  to  like  our  products 
more  quickly  than  we  think  at  present. 

A  word  to  the  corn  canners  right  here  will  not  be 
amiss.  So  far  we  are  under  the  impression  they  feel 


they  will  not  be  called  on  for  all-out  production  in  this 
food.  This  may  be  right.  However,  knowing  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  United  States  it  seems  as  if 
the  corn  canners  ought  to  contract  for  and  can  from 
as  large  an  acreage  as  possible.  If  this  acreage  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  with  no  stable  demand  in  sight  for  export 
to  Europe,  it’s  quite  conceivable  that  our  boys  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  our  civilians  at  home,  will  willingly 
forego  the  pleasure  of  eating  canned  tomatoes  here  at 
home  in  order  that  our  friends  in  Europe  may  have 
more  of  the  products  with  which  they  are  somewhat 
familiar.  In  turn,  let  the  corn  canners  produce  a 
bumper  pack  of  corn  of  higher  quality  than  ever,  and 
we’ll  all  be  happier  to  eat  canned  corn  instead  of  canned 
tomatoes,  peas  or  green  beans. 

Lord  Churchill  tells  us  to  look  for  a  long  war  with 
victory  delayed  until  1943  or  longer.  In  addition  to 
increasing  our  production  without  lowering  quality 
standards,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  alive  the 
sparks  of  ingeniousness  and  initiative  that  have  always 
marked  Americans.  Our  first  thought  will  always  be 
for  getting  the  task  accomplished  that  we  have  before 
us.  When  all-out  production  is  called  for  we  are  going 
to  produce  to  the  limit  but  once  in  awhile,  during 
breathing  spells,  our  thoughts  ought  to  soberly  turn 
to  post  war  problems.  Ultimate  victory  is  not  a  long 
way  off  as  time  goes!  Swing  all  your  resources  into 
production  and  more  production,  neglect  any  construc¬ 
tive  thinking  about  your  packs  and  before  you  know 
it  your  task  will  be  ended,  you  will  find  yourselves  as 
many  did  at  the  end  of  the  last  great  war,  facing  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  mountains  of  canned  foods  to 
a  civilian  population  disorganized  by  the  coming  of 
peace.  At  such  a  time,  the  canner  without  plans  for 
the  domestic  marketing  of  his  possible  packs  will  find 
himself  facing  a  task  of  mountainous  proportions.  To¬ 
morrow,  next  week,  in  your  national  conventions,  the 
constructive  work  of  bulwarking  merchandising  of 
packs  must  go  on. 

Soon  the  problem  of  man  power  in  canning  plants 
will  become  intensified.  You  will  be  fortunate  if  yt.u 
get  enough  employees  with  which  to  can  what  you 
produce.  Your  first  thoughts  are  naturally  going  o 
turn  to  this  but  along  with  it,  you  must  plan  to  kec  p 
your  brands  alive  in  the  consciousness  of  buyers  ai  d 
consumers  as  far  as  you  can.  The  retail  salesman  ‘  o 
useful  in  helping  retail  dealers  to  move  more  of  yo'  r 
goods  in  peace  times  may  not  be  needed  at  all,  but  a 
retail  salesman  to  help  carry  your  policy  story  to  tl  3 
trade  is  more  needed  than  ever.  Even  though  latf 
your  goods  are  scarcer  on  the  retail  trade  than  anythii  ? 
you  can  imagine,  if  possible  the  same  retail  man  r 
men  you  have  employed  should  stay  on  the  trade  s 
long  as  possible,  telling  just  what  you  are  doing  towa  1 
winning  the  war,  and  why  the  goods  he  used  to  sr.l 
are  so  hard  to  get.  Good-will  can  be  maintained  durii  ? 
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he  emergency,  it  should  be  maintained.  Your  jobbing 
men  may  have  nothing  to  offer  for  a  long  time  but 
he  reasons  why  this  is  the  case  are  important  to  all 
customers.  Personal  contacts  will  help  bridge  over 
nany  a  gap  in  the  movement  of  supplies  of  stocks  to 
retail  and  wholesale  distributors. 

The  other  day  a  number  of  desk  salesmen  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  wholesaler  were  asked  if  they  could  sell  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantity  of  “Red  Twins”  tomatoes.  Some 
of  you  may  know  these  are  two  whole  tomatoes,  hand 
peeled,  hand  packed  and  divided  in  the  can  for  which 
a  patent  has  been  applied.  Tomato  juice  has  been 
added  to  the  two  tomatoes  in  the  17  oz.  net  weight  can. 
The  men  queried  all  replied  they  could  find  a  sale  for 
the  tomatoes  and  a  canner  was  helped  in  moving  goods 
he  had  for  sale.  Of  course  we  probably  will  not  find 
this  pack  available  in  1942  or  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  but  when  it’s  over  the  canner  will  have  an 
asset  that  will  help  him  most  quickly  re-establish  his 
brands  in  quality  markets. 

A  few  years  ago  a  packer  of  fresh  vegetables,  mixed, 
ready  for  salads  or  soups,  divided  each  of  several  layers 
in  the  can  with  pieces  of  parchment  paper  and  the 
housewife  was  aided  greatly  in  the  ready  preparation  of 
attractive  and  appetizing  salads.  This  addition  of 
parchment  is  probably  out  for  the  duration  but  the  plan 
can  be  kept  in  mind  and  put  again  into  execution  as  soon 
as  peace  comes.  Fortunately  the  majority  of  canners 
doing  a  volume  business  until  now  have  already  ar¬ 
ranged  their  labels  according  to  their  best  judgment 
and  many  are  of  the  sort  that  will  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose  at  home  or  abroad.  One  canner  already  doing  a 
wonderful  pack  in  canned  kidney  beans  has  a  label  that 
as  long  as  he  can  use  it,  will  make  friends  and  new 
users  for  the  contents  wherever  it  may  be  read,  here  or 
abroad.  Whenever  you  are  packing  goods  for  export, 
as  long  as  you  can  get  attractively  lithographed  labels, 
continue  to  use  them.  Whether  or  not  you  may  be  able 
to  keep  on  using  them  will  be  settled  in  time  but  no 
matter  what  comes,  you  will  always  be  able  to  print 
recipes  for  the  use  of  your  products  on  your  labels. 
When  you  are  arranging  these  recipes,  bear  in  mind  the 
trials  of  a  war  time  population  and  keep  these  recipes 
simple  as  can  be  and  still  be  useable.  There  isn’t  much 
use  of  publishing  a  recipe  for  the  use  of  red  kidney 
beans  in  a  salad  if  your  recipe  calls  for  the  use  of  a  hard 
bf)iled  egg  in  a  country  w'here  only  the  fortunate  get 
e' en  one  egg  -for  breakfast !  If  your  goods  are  going 
cer  seas  and  you  have  time  or  as  soon  as  you  can, 
i"'  your  recipes  call  for  the  use  of  butter,  substitute  the 
V  )rd  “fats”  for  butter. 

In  other  words,  produce  all  you  can  but  bear  in  mind 
1'  is  must  be  of  high  quality,  well  labeled.  Remember 
t  at  your  personal  contacts  with  trade  in  this  country 
c  '.i  even  a  little  more  important  in  war  times  than  when 
^  are  at  peace.  Maintain  them,  continue  your  experi- 
1  mtal  packs,  keep  alive  to  current  developments  in 
1  acesses  and  retain  all  of  your  merchandising  activi- 
t  s  as  far  as  you  can.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did  someday. 
-  lapt  your  labels  to  the  markets  where  they  will  be 
1  id  and  where  the  recipes  on  them  will  be  used. 

Above  all  else,  avoid  hysteria,  steady  does  it! 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
'  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
belter  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 


H 


FRANK 


AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


K 


Established  till  # 

Incorporated  1124 

KEWAUNEE 

WISCONSIN 

With  this  machine*  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  fill  a  silo. 
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PREPARED  BY  NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY 


National’s  Research  Department 
Tackles  ^Panelling”  Problems 


Probably  everyone  bas,  at  some  time,  seen 
panelled  cans.  They  are  objectionable  to 
packers,  largely  because  siicb  cans  are  un¬ 
sightly.  A  can  is  called  panelled,  when  the 
sides  are  drawn  in  at  one  or  more  places,  so 
that  the  shape  of  the  can  is  distorted  and  the 
sides  are  no  longer  parallel.  Panelling  results 
from  inability  of  the  can  body  to  withstand 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  it  while  there 
is  a  vacuum  on  the  inside  of  the  can.  This 
vacuum,  normally  present  in  filled  processed 
cans,  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  can  body 
to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  therefore  sensi¬ 
tizes  the  body  to  external  shock  in  handling. 

Cans  may  panel  because  of  the  build  up 
of  an  abnormally  high  vacuum  due  to  im¬ 
proper  packing  methods.  Or  cans  of  normal 
resistance  may  panel  because  of  abnormal 
conditions  of  handling,  including  exposure 
to  low  temperatures.  In  shipment  cans  fre¬ 
quently  receive  blows  which  should  panel 
any  can.  particularly  if  the  vacuum  is  tem¬ 
porarily  increased  by  exposure  of  the  canned 
product  to  low  temperatures.  However,  siuh 
conditions  are  not  normal. 

A  can  should  be  constructed  to  withstand 
normal  conditions  of  packing  and  handling 
and  here,  the  first,  hut  not  the  only  matter 
of  importance  is  the  weight  of  the  plate. 
There  are  various  weights  of  plate,  and  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  of  cans,  hut  the  selection  of  the 
plate  weight  and  other  physical  properties 
are  not  left  to  guess-work,  or  even  to  the 
valuable  guidance  of  practical  experience. 

For  selecting  the  proper  weight  of  plate, 
as  one  of  the  first  considerations  to  prevent 
panelling  of  a  can,  the  apparatus  pictured 
at  right  has  been  devised  through  the  aid 
of  Research:  (52) 


The  operator  merely  places  a  sealed  empty  can  of  known  plate  weight  in  a  scaled 
chamber,  and  applies  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  can.  He  then  watches  the  gauge 
as  the  pressure  increases,  until  the  needle  stops  and  drops  back.  At  this  point,  the 
can  wall  resistance  starts  to  break  down,  and  panelling  starts.  From  the  pressure, 
the  operator  calculates  the  can  resistance  to  vacuum  and  this  figure,  with  certain 
other  correlated  data,  enables  him  to  select  plate  of  the  proper  weight  for  the 
size  can  he  is  studying.  RESEARCH  IS  ORGANIZED  THINKING. 


Something  New  for  ’42 

National’s  Chicago  Plant  Nearing  Completion 


Anti-Corrosive  Paint 
and  Blitzed  Machinery 

In  England,  immediately  after  a  blitz,  anti¬ 
corrosive  paint  is  now  being  sprayed  on  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  which  has  become  wet 
or  covered  with  debris.  This  is  sprayed  among 
the  vital  parts  of  the  machinery  by  stirrup 
pumps,  using  the  fine  jet.  Anti-corrosive  fluids 
can  be  easily  removed  and  machines  put  in 
running  condition  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
This  procedure  is  saving  machinery  which 
would  rust  and  deteriorate  before  the  salvage 
(Advertisement) 


National  Can’s  new  manufacturing  plant 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  It  will  be  in 
service  at  the  start  of  the  1942  season,  supply¬ 
ing  cans  to  the  trade. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  strategic  Chi¬ 
cago  area  at  West  51st  Street  and  South 
Austin  Ave.,  National’s  new  plant  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  main  highways  and  railroads  of 


the  nation’s  greatest  food-growing  region. 

It  is  another  strong  link  in  National  Can’s 
expanding  chain  of  modern  manufacturing 
plants.  Dedicated  to  the  many  canners  who 
are  part  of  the  National  family,  this  new  unit 
will  help  them  meet  the  increasing  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  supplying  the  food  requirements 
of  a  nation  at  war.  (53) 
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department  could  remove  it  Irom  the  gutted 
premises.  (54) 

Sleepy  Vegetables 

for  Canning 

Believing  that  it  ■will  he  possible  to  keep 
vegetables  fresh  longer  in  storage,  research 
men  at  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
are  conducting  experiments  with  methods  of 
“putting  the  vegetables  to  sleep.”  The  pro¬ 
cedure  is  similar  to  that  used  with  apples. 
The  vegetables  are  stored  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  controlled  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Fruit  will  last  for  a  year 
or  more  in  such  an  atmosphere,  since  it  is  a 
living  thing  and  takes  in  oxygen  and  gives 
of!  carbon  dioxide.  But  the  experiments  have 
already  revealed  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  fruit  and  vegetable  storage.  A  high 
carbon  dioxide  content  in  the  storage  room 
inhibits  the  “hreatliing”  process  of  apples, 
hut  with  vegetables  it's  just  the  opposite.  For 
this  reason  it  is  removed  from  the  air  as  soon 
us  it  is  given  off.  But  when  the  content  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  lowered  from  the  normal 
amount  of  21  percent  to  2  to  5  percent,  the 
vegetables  “go  to  sleep"  just  as  if  they  were 
kept  in  cold  storage.  The  rate  of  the  life 
processes  is  reduced  to  one  half,  which  means 
tliat  without  a  ehange  in  temperature  the 
storage  period  could  be  doubled.  Vegetables 
kept  under  a  low-oxygen  atmosphere  main¬ 
tained  a  high  sugar  content  and  a  good  flavor. 
And  with  this  method  of  storage  a  high  hu¬ 
midity  can  be  maintained  so  that  there  is 
little  moisture  loss.  (55) 

Synthetic  Pine  Oil 

A  new  process  for  the  production  of  syn¬ 
thetic  pine  oil  from  turpentine  gives  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  substantially  the  same  chemical  and 
physical  prop.erties  as  natural  pine  oil.  This 
new  source  will  aid  in  satisfying  current  in¬ 
creased  demands  due  to  defense  uses. 

Special  procedure  is  necessary  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  soaps  from  low  grade  fats  and 
hard  water.  The  use  of  sodium  silicate  with 
a  high  SiOjs  content  increases  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  amino  acid  molecule  so  that 
the  usual  salting  out  process  is  successful 
in  eliminating  the  excess  impurities, 

A  new  material  is  being  studied  which 
will  lend  germicidal  properties  to  soaps, 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  toxicity,  discoloration,  odor,  etc., 
commonly  associated  with  use  of  germicidal 
ingredients. 

A  new  method  has  been  offered  for  the 
testing  of  water  soluble  and  water  miscible 
fungicides  used  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  athlete’s  foot.  (56) 


Two  Years  From 

Seeds  to  Fruit 

Two  years  from  peach  seeds  to  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  trees!  Old  Mother  Nature’s  ordinary 
methods  of  growth  have  been  speeded  up  in 
a  series  of  experiments  with  embryo  culture, 
recently  conducted  in  California. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  over  a 
five-year  period.  Over  5,000  cross  pollinated 
seedlings  were  grown,  most  of  which  were 
embryo  cultures. 

Peach  seeds  were  cracked  and  the  kernels 
removed.  These  embryos  were  grown  in  a 
nutrient  solution  of  agar,  sugar  and  Vitamin 
B|  for  two  or  three  weeks.  When  large  enough 
to  transplant,  they  were  placed  in  clean, 
washed  sand.  Three  weeks  later  they  were 
transferred  to  pots  and  in  nine  months  to 
the  field. 

When  this  routine  is  followed,  it  takes  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  for  the  peach  seed  to 
i)ecome  a  fruit-hearing  plant.  It  also  results 
in  a  much  higher  percentage  of  germination 
of  most  peach  crossed  varieties.  (57) 

Huge  Quantities  of  Paint 
for  Minesweepers 

According  to  reports  from  Canada  their 
tiny  minesweepers  alone  require  516  gallons 
of  paint  for  protection  against  the  elements. 
This  quantity  includes  20  gallons  of  red  oxide 
paint,  8.5  of  red  lead,  10  of  tinting  colors, 
78  of  aluminum  paint,  10  of  hoot  topping, 
45  of  black  (non-corrosive),  20  of  anti-foul- 
ing  paint.  100  of  battleship  grey  (marine 
paint),  50  of  flat  white,  40  of  semi-gloss 
enamel  (interior)  and  60  of  cork  paint.  (58) 

Lactic  Acid  from 
Grapefruit  Juice 

Discovery  of  a  practical  method  of  making 
lactic  acid  from  grapefruit  juice  has  been 
announced  by  one  of  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Screened  grapefruit  juiee  is  first  treated  with 
calcium  carbonate,  precipitating  the  citric 
acid.  The  juice  is  then  heated  rapidly  to 
105  deg.  F.  and  allowed  to  ferment.  A  little 
calcium  carbonate  is  added  to  precipitate  out 
all  of  the  citric  acid  remaining.  And  finally 
the  juice  is  concentrated  and  the  crystals 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  result 
is  said  to  be  pure  lactic  acid.  (59) 

Paint  Helpful  in  Blackout 

London  motorists  paint  bumpers,  fenders 
and  edges  of  their  running  boards  white  to 
serve  as  a  traffic  safety  measure  during  black¬ 
outs.  To  retain  the  advantages  of  traffic  lights, 
yet  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  blackouts, 
all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  glass  lenses  are 
obscured  with  paint.  (60) 


Technical 

Topics 

PROPYLENE  GLYCOL  is  not  harmful  when 
used  in  flavoring  and  other  foodstuffs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Careful  investigation 
has  not  indicated  that  there  are  any  harmful 
effects  in  the  amounts  used  in  foods.  (61) 

A  PASTEURIZER  for  liquid  foods  which 
very  quickly  brings  the  product  up  to  pasteur¬ 
izing  temperature  without  utilizing  a  high- 
temperature  heating  medium  has  been  in¬ 
vented.  Heat  is  applied  by  spraying  hot  water 
against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  product  to  be  pasteurized,  the 
product  being  agitated  to  speed  the  heat 
transfer,  when  the  spray  is  cut  off,  heating 
stops  completely,  avoiding  overheating.  (62) 

.STRONTIUM  SULPHIDE  is  proving  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  phosphorescent  material  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  luminous  paints  in  Britain.  The 
strontium  sulphide  compositions  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  zinc  and  calcium  sulphide  types 
of  phosphorescent  materials,  it  is  declared, 
sinee  they  can  be  made  to  give  a  more  per¬ 
sistent  and  more  visible  blue-green  glow.  The 
most  satisfactory  means  in  which  the  stron¬ 
tium  sulphide  luminous  compositions  may 
be  utilized,  it  has  been  found,  is  to  enclose 
them  between  sheets  of  glass,  and  waterproof 
the  edges  of  the  sandwich  thus  formed.  Com¬ 
positions  applied  as  paint  in  the  regular  man¬ 
ner  have  been  found  to  lose  luminescent  effi¬ 
ciency  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  weather. 

(63) 

A  PERFL'ME  OIL  extracted  from  coffee- 
flowers  was  among  the  tropical  crop  experi¬ 
ments  described  before  a  recent  Puerto  Rican 
scientific  agriculture  meeting.  Samples  of  the 
oil  were  reported  as  having  been  highly 
praised  by  essential  oil  dealers  in  a  “blind¬ 
fold”  test.  (64) 

MICA  POWDER,  talc,  fish  scales,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  scaly  substances  insoluble  or  only  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble  in  the  solvents  used -in  paint 
removers  are  suggested  by  a  new  British 
patent  for  use  in  the  latter  type  of  products, 
to  retard  evaperation  of  the  volatile  solvents 
and  so  facilitate  treatment  of  large  areas  and 
promote  a  more  complete  action  by  the  paint 
remover.  The  scales  form  a  “skin”  which  re¬ 
tains  the  solvents,  it  is  stated.  (65) 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

(Advertisement) 
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AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

string  bean  filler 


JUtCE  DRAIN- 


PLUNCER 

ADJUSTMENT 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 


Prices  on  request 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


ATTENTIOH 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 


ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 


CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to  Navy 
or  other  Specifications— ALL  BOUND  - 
ROCK  FASTENER  -  WOODEN  BOXES  for 
all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CU.,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Closes  Strong  With  Every  Indication 
That  It  Will  Continue  So,  Possibly  for 
Years — The  Prices  Heard  As  the  Year  Ends 
— Tremendous  Consumer  Demand  Because 
the  Quality  is  Good. 

THE  MARKET — The  canned  foods 
market  closed  the  year  in  a  very 
strong  position  as  to  prices,  with 
practically  no  possibility  of  lower 
ones,  at  least  before  another  can¬ 
ning  season,  and  not  even  then  if 
the  predictions  that  this  war  will 
go  into  1943  prove  true.  Mr. 
Churchill  seems  quite  convinced 
that  it  will  be  1943  before  we  can 
clean  up  the  entire  mess;  but  even 
should  it  suddenly  end,  long  before 
that,  we  are  so  tied  up  with  our 
allies  in  this  world-wide  engage¬ 
ment  that  we  would  be  compelled  to 
continue  as  the  “breadbasket”  of 
the  world,  if  we  were  no  longer 
compelled  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the 
world.  And  it  will  be  many  years 
before  those  harrassed  nations  are 
able  to  get  back  to  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  necessary  foods,  after  the 
war  has  ended.  Food  men,  at  least, 
need  not  worry  about  an  over-ca¬ 
pacity  of  production,  when  the 
present  war  demands  cease. 

So  we  go  into  1942  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  food  supply  source  of  the 
earth;  with  spot  supplies  insuffici¬ 
ent  for  our  own  country  alone,  and 
so  a  very  strong  price  situation. 
Tn  attempting  to  outline  the  1942 
job  the  canners  face,  in  the  matter 
of  canned  tomatoes  and  canned 
eeas  especially,  the  Government 
ecognized  that  costs,  from  here  on, 
tiid  covering  the  growers  as  well 
s  the  canning  operations,  etc., 
vill  be  higher  than  in  the  past.  So 
hey  named  95  cents  as  the  price 
hey  expect  to  pay  for  ’42  packed 
s,  standard  tomatoes,  and  $1.10 
or  standard  4s  peas,  and  the  in- 
ustry  accepts  that,  and  we  believe 
.'ill  try  to  hold  the  market  prices 
t  or  below  that.  All  hands  are 
rged  to  help  hold  down  anything 
ke  runaway  prices,  and  we  believe 
nd  hope  that  they  will  do  so.  It  is 
11  right  to  want  a  profit  on  opera¬ 


tions,  but  nobody  wants  to  profi¬ 
teer  on  anything  during  this  devas¬ 
tating  war,  not  the  producers,  nor 
the  growers,  nor  labor — not  while 
our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  as 
in  Wake  and  the  Philippines.  The 
A.  &  P.  have  pledged  they  will  hold 
retail  prices  to  a  reasonable  basis, 
and  others  will  do  the  same;  and 
everybody  will  profit  if  this  is  done, 
instead  of  the  few  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  runaway  market. 

To  close  the  year  it  might  be  well 
to  recall  market  prices  at  last 
heard — but  please  remember  it  is 
wholly  a  seller’s  market,  and  by 
that  is  meant  that’ the  seller  can 
put  his  price  on  his  product,  and 
if  one  does  not  buy,  someone  else 
will.  Managed  in  this  way  there 
need  be  no  scarcity,  and  no  one 
need  suffer,  for  we  are  blessed 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  foods 
in  general.  If  one  gets  out  of  range 
the  consumer  will  turn  to  another, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  alternates ; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  anyone 
caring  to  be  listed  as  a  profiteer. 
In  times  of  war  the  public  can  be 
cruel,  but  it  will  not  be  cruelty  to 
whack  the  greedy. 

This  week  No.  1  standard  toma¬ 
toes  were  quoted  in  Baltimore  at 
571/2  cents;  2s  at  90  cents,  and  the 
market  is  talking  and  expecting  $1 
anytime;  2i/4s  at  $1,221/0,  and  10s 
at  $4.30.  Extra  standard  and  fancy 
tomatoes,  where  they  can  be  found, 
rate  considerably  higher. 

Whole  tomato  pulp,  or  puree.  Is, 
471/4  cents;  that  made  from  skins 
and  cores  a  few  cents  lower,  and 
not  enough ;  10s  whole  $3.50. 

Standard  crushed  evergreen 
corn,  2s  90  to  95  cents ;  extra  stand¬ 
ard,  $1,  the  whole  grains  both 
yellow  and  white  upon  about  the 
same  basis.  Fancy  corns,  shoepeg 
$1.10  to  $1.121/2 ;  golden  bantam 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  extra  standard 
crushed  golden  bantam  $1. 

Peas,  2s,  standards  $1.05;  3 
sieve  $1.15,  and  2  sieve  $1.25.  10s 
in  these  grades  range  from  $5.50 
to  $6.25  according  to  grade.  The 
finer  grades  seem  to  be  out  in  this 
section  of  the  woods. 


Cut  green  beans,  2s  standards 
are  quoted  up  to  $1.10;  extra 
standard  cut  at  $1.25 ;  fancy  french 
style,  green  $1.35. 

Spinach  continues  to  be  very 
scarce,  with  standard  2s  quoted  at 
$1.20;  21/2S  at  $1.65  and  10s  $5.50. 
Fancy  2s  are  $1.25;  2i/>s  $1.70  and 
10s  $5.75. 

Lima  beans,  fresh  white  2s  are 
quoted  at  821/2  cents;  green  and 
white  $1,  but  here  again  the  supply 
is  nearly  out,  and  quotations  lack¬ 
ing.  Lima  beans  have  become  a 
popular  dish,  and  their  consump¬ 
tion  increases  yearly. 

Tomato  juice.  Is,  10 1/2  oz., 
471/2  cents;  10s  at  $3.25;  2s  tall  24 
oz.  87l^  cents;  47  oz.,  at  $1.65. 

Mixed  vegetables,  all  fresh,  2s 
821/4  cents;  10s  $4.  Fancy  is  held 
at  90  cents  and  $4.50  respectively. 

Sweet  potatoes,  2l^s  solid  pack 
$1.40;  10s  $4.60.  2i4s  syrup  pack 
$1.50  and  No.  3  squat  vacuum  pack 
at  the  same  price. 

Sauerkraut  in  2i/4s  is  held  at  95 
cents ;  2s  at  75  cents  and  10s  at  $3. 

Carrots,  diced  2s  70  cents;  10s 
$3.25.  Whole,  2s  95  cents,  with 
10s  at  $4.50. 

Pork  and  beans  with  tomato 
sauce  16  oz.  is  quoted  at  50  cents ; 
2i/4s  at  921/4  cents. 

Hominy  in  2i/4  cans  at  671/2 
cents;  10s  at  $2.50. 

Apples,  heavy  pack  10s  $5.25; 
choice  pack,  6  lbs.,  net  $5. 

Apple  sauce,  303s  771/2  cents;  2s, 
85  cents;  10s  $4.25. 

Other  market  reports  give  you 
the  prices  and  conditions,  and  you 
will  note  that  California  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  its  supply  of  canned 
tomatoes  has  dwindled.  All  re¬ 
ports  from  the  consumer  side  show 
a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
all  sorts  of  canned  foods,  and  not 
for  hording.  There  are  such  huge 
crowds  with  good  wages  to  spend, 
and  with  good  appetites  appar¬ 
ently,  and  they  have  come  to  know 
and  like  canned  foods  so  well,  that 
they  cannot  be  kept  on  the  shelves. 
Let  no  canner  get  it  into  his  head, 
and  no  distributor  either,  that  this 
means  anything  will  go.  They  will 
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go  away  from  canned  foods  more 
quickly  if  the  quality  goes  off  than 
they  came  to  them  because  the 
quality  was  good.  Bad  news 
travels  faster  than  good.  So  if 
you  would  hold  this  excellent  trade, 
both  canner  and  distributor,  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  them  good  quality. 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Offerings  Limited  and  Very  Careful — Corn 
Holding  Strong  —  Tomatoes  Advancing  — 
Beans  Getting  Very  Scarce — Pink  Salmon 

Stronger — Shrimp  Up — Shading  Citrus 
Prices — Trying  to  Get  Deliveries. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  December  31,  1941. 

SITUATION — Prospects  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  bitter  war  in  which 
food  will  play  its  customary  strate¬ 
gic  role  are  having  the  expected 
results  in  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
kets.  Spot  markets  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  are  showing  strong  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  distributors  are  not  as  a 
rule  willing  to  fill  orders  beyond 
immediate  requirements.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  war  appears  almost  certain  to 
bring  about  a  pronounced  shortage 
of  canned  fish  during  the  spring, 
and  the  possibility  that  government 
officials  will  draw  heavily  on  West 
Coast  supplies  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  during  the  present  emerg¬ 
ency  is  an  added  and  strengthening 
factor. 

Peas  are  offered  rather  sparingly 
out  of  Wisconsin. 

Buying  activity  has  strengthened 
the  Tri-States  situation  in  toma¬ 
toes,  while  Indiana  tomatoes  are 
definitely  stronger.  The  four  ma¬ 
jor  vegetables  have  been  assured 
government  support  during  the 
1942  packing  season. 

PEAS — Buyers  report  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  standard  peas  in 
the  South  at  $1  factory,  for  un¬ 
graded  or  4-sieve  and  extra  stand¬ 
ards  are  held  with  a  good  degree 
of  firmness  at  $4.10.  Wisconsin 
offerings  are  scarce.  One  names 
No.  303  tins  1-sieve  fancy  Alaskas 
at  $1.35.  No.  303s,  extra  standard 
3-sieve  Alaskas  are  held  at  $1.05, 
and  No.  303s,  near  fancy  4-sieve 
sweets  are  held  for  $1.15. 


CORN — Government  activity  and 
market  support  apparently  is 
marking  out  a  strong  case  for  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  during  1942.  Whole 
kernel  corn  was  offered  in  from 
Wisconsin  during  the  week  at  $1, 
factory,  for  No.  303  tins.  Tri- 
States  standard  crushed  evergreen 
is  87i/->  cents,  factory,  for  No.  2s, 
and  canners  reported  a  decided 
pick  up  in  sales  before  the  holidays. 

TOMATOES  —  Tri-States  prices 
this  week  indicate  a  strengthening 
tone  there.  No.  Is  are  firmly  held 
at  521/2  cents;  No.  2  are  generally 
named  at  90  cents;  No.  21/^  at 
$1.20,  and  No.  10s  at  $4.50.  The 
activity  also  is  expanding.  Indiana 
tomatoes  are  now  quoted  up  to 
921/0  cents  for  No.  2s,  minimum, 
while  $1.30  at  the  factory  is  being 
asked  for  the  No.  2i/4s.  An  offer¬ 
ing  was  made  recently  of  No.  10s 
at  $4.40. 

BEANS — It  is  reported  that  the 
more  desirable  grades  of  refugee 
beans  have  become  almost  unob¬ 
tainable  in  up-State  New  Yorkmar- 
kets.  The  supply  also  appears  to 
have  been  depleted  materially  in 
the  Midwest.  The  Tri-States  mar¬ 
ket  for  standard  cut  No.  2s  ruled 
generally  at  $1.05,  factory. 

SALMON — Pink  salmon,  about  the 
only  variety  that  is  being  offered 
to  the  distributing  trade  here,  is 
tending  upward  in  price.  Sellers 
generally  are  asking  $1.85,  coast, 
and  according  to  trade  opinion  this 
week  in  Seattle  the  market  on 
Alaska  pink  salmon  will  be  $2  by 
the  spring.  Inroads  are  being  made 
meanwhile  into  remaining  unsold 
holdings. 

SHRIMP — Prices  are  maintained 
in  a  firm  manner  in  leading  east¬ 
ern  markets.  One  shipper  is  offer¬ 
ing  wet  shrimp,  f.  o.  b.  New 
Orleans,  as  follows :  No.  Is  broken, 
$1.90;  small,  $2;  medium,  $2.10, 
large,  $2.20,  and  jumbo,  $2.30. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  Prices  have 
been  revised  downward  by  one  of 
the  better  known  Florida  packers 
for  prompt  shipment  as  follows: 
No.  2s  unsweetened,  72V^c;  sweet¬ 
ened,  75c;  46-ounce,  $1.67i/>  and 
$1.721/, ;  No.  10s,  $3.25  and  $3.40. 
The  same  packer  has  withdrawn  on 


No.  404s,  and  on  No.  5s  grapefruit 
segments. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — Word  from 
California  is  that  packers  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  sufficient  buying  by 
the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  that  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  reduce  unsold 
stocks  of  canned  fruits  to  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount,  at  least  in  some 
items.  One  of  these,  it  was  said,  is 
cling  peaches,  most  important  of  all 
from  a  volume  standpoint.  Another 
item  being  taken  heavily  by  the 
FSCC  is  fruit  cocktail.  New  canned 
fruits  in  California,  it  is  predicted, 
will  be  priced  10  to  20  per  cent 
above  1941  levels. 

In  the  meanwhile  New  York  dis¬ 
tributors  and  others  have  been  or¬ 
dering  out  Pacific  Coast  goods 
freely  because  of  the  prospect  of  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  railroad 
rates.  The  railroads  have  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  such  an  increase 
and  a  hearing  is  scheduled  at  Chi¬ 
cago  for  January  4,  1942. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  New  Year’s  Job — Market  Quiet  But 
Strong — Prices  Will  Not  Get  Out  of  Control 
— Tomatoes  Approach  the  Dollar  Market — 
Pea  Canners  Well  Sold  Up — Heavy  Corn 
Shipments — Bean  Prices — Citrus  Bullish — 
The  Pineapple  Uncertainty — The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Dec.  31,  1941. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!— Not 
for  a  long  time  has  this  nation 
entered  the  New  Year  as  soberly 
and  thoughtfully  as  this  year.  Per¬ 
haps  the  mood  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  distributing  trad'3 
is  best  described  by  the  letter  Pres¬ 
ident  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  of  thi 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  th  i 
United  States,  sent  the  Honorabl  i 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  whic'i 
is  quoted  in  part  as  follows : 

“We,  of  the  Chamber  of  Con.- 
merce  of  the  United  State:- 
which  organization  represent  - 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-nir 
chambers  of  common,  trade  as 
sociations  and  industrial  assoc! 
ations  distributed  through  al 
parts  of  the  United  States,  wisi 
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you  to  know  of  the  astounding 
response  received  from  this  mem¬ 
bership  in  connection  with  our 
request  for  full,  complete  and 
loyal  support  to  you  and  our 
government  in  waging  a  success¬ 
ful  and  victorious  war.  There  is 
no  end  conceivable  other  than 
victory  for  the  things  we,  as  a 
people,  stand  for. 

“These  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  great  organizations 
number  more  than  a  million 
business  men  and  industrialists, 
large  and  small,  in  every  type  of 
business  throughout  the  nation. 

“I  will  not  write  more,  except 
to  assure  you  of  our  full  co¬ 
operation  to  win  the  battle  of 
production  in  order  that  those 
who  carry  on  the  battle  on  land, 
on  sea  and  in  the  air  may  accom¬ 
plish  a  complete  victory. 

“To  accomplish  this  victory, 
nothing  is  more  important  than 
complete  understanding,  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  and  unity  of 
purpose  and  action. 

“With  every  hope  that  God 
will  give  you  the  strength,  wis¬ 
dom  and  determination  to  direct 
our  cause  in  the  interests  of  all 
and  to  final  victory  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  man,  I  remain,  with 
highest  respect  and  sincere  re¬ 
gard.” 

This  is  a  guarantee  of  solidarity 
that  all  canners,  regardless  of  their 
political  faith  in  the  past,  and  of 
all  distributors,  i.e.  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  chains,  super  marts,  etc.,  plus 
the  food  broker,  will  spare  no  ef¬ 
fort  or  shirk  no  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  battle  is  definitely  won. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  most 
flat  anyone  can  say  about  canned 
f  ods,  the  closing  day  of  old  1941 
i  — the  market  is  quiet  but  strong. 
"'  his  applies  to  everything  in  the 
1  le — fruits — vegetables — fish,  etc. 

The  impact  of  total  war  found 
1  e  Chicago  distributing  trade 
i  irly  well  prepared  for  the  shock. 
i  >me  little  hysteria  has  been  noted 
1  re  and  there,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
1  eling  is  one  of  confidence  that 
1  ices  will  not  get  out  of  control 
f  d  that  while  there  will  be  scar- 
f  y  of  certain  items,  no  one  will 
)  ally  suffer. 

As  everyone  knows,  canned  foods 
1  ive  moved  up  to  the  first  line  of 


defense  and  will  stay  there  until 
the  war  is  won,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  afterward. 

TOMATOES — The  news  that  95 
cents  factory  for  No.  2  tin  stand¬ 
ard  would  be  the  basis  for  1942, 
canners  throughout  the  central 
west  that  had  any  stocks,  promptly 
marked  their  prices  up  to  that 
basis  and  some  to  $1.00.  Trading 
has  been  in  narrow  lines. 

PEAS  —  The  market  has  been 
quiet  and  there  has  been  little  or 
no  new  business.  Most  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana  canners  report — sold 
up  on  their  1941  packings. 

CORN — Unusual  heavy  shipments 
continued  during  December.  No. 

2  standard  cream  style  yellow  corn 
was  wanted  by  the  local  trade  but 
difficulty  was  had  in  finding  the 
goods.  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  10 
fancy  and  extra  standard  cream 
style  corn  is  quite  scarce. 

GREEN  BEANS — Texas  has  sold  a 
few  No.  2  new  pack  standard  cut 
green  basis  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  which  figures 
around  $1.13  Chicago. 

CITRUS  —  Reports  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  are  quite 
bullish.  The  early  sales  made  at 
621/4  cents  for  natural  juice  for  No. 
2  tins,  and  $1.35  for  a  No.  404  tin, 
will  doubtless  prove  the  low  of  the 
season.  Some  canners  are  already 
quoting  671/4  cents  and  $1.45. 

In  Florida,  quite  a  little  section 
business  has  been  recorded  at — 
No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  sections 
$1.00  to  $1.05;  No.  5  tin  fancy 
grapefruit  sections  $2.70  to  $2.85. 
Little  or  no  juice  business  has  been 
booked  out  of  Florida. 

PINEAPPLE — Up  to  the  time  hos¬ 
tilities  broke  out,  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  canners  had  been  setting  a 
record  for  shipping,  somewhat  like 
the  vegetable  canners  of  corn,  peas 
and  tomatoes.  By  that  is  meant — 
something  like  24,000,000  cases  of 
pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  had 
been  shipped  from  Hawaii  as 
against  something  like  17,000,000 
cases  for  a  comparable  period. 
Local  houses  have  doled  out  their 
holdings  of  pineapple  cautiously  as 
no  one  knows  when  additional 
stocks  will  be  available. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  only 
sales  being  made,  are  small  lots  in 
rounding  out  a  distributor’s  stocks. 

It  is  reported  that  corrugated  and 
fibre  boxes  are  short  in  California 
and  that  some  delay  in  shipments 
will  result. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER  —  (See  pre¬ 
vious  fifteen  issues)  Throughout 
this  “serial”  one  fact  has  stood  out 
predominantly.  It  is  that  the  food 
broker  is  always  and  continuously 
acting  for  his  principal  as  a  sales 
agent  and  as  his  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  ground.  He  is  do¬ 
ing  at  all  times  for  his  principal 
that  which  the  principal  would  do 
for  himself  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  his  products  and  the  good  will  of 
his  business. 

Readers  of  this  column  should  be 
very  careful  in  selecting  the  food 
broker  in  the  various  markets  to 
represent  them.  One  of  the  sure 
guides  to  follow  is — be  careful  and 
select  as  your  food  broker  or  repre¬ 
sentative,  a  member  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  sales  representative  or  food 
broker  does  not  buy  from  canners, 
he  sells  for  the  canner  he  repre¬ 
sents.  Occasionally  a  food  broker 
will  purchase  a  small  quantity  of 
merchandise  with  which  to  com¬ 
plete  a  pool  car  in  order  to 
render  his  buyers  a  service  by  get¬ 
ting  the  car  shipped  quickly.  Buy¬ 
ing  for  speculation  is  frowned 
upon,  not  only  by  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  but  by 
the  distributing  trade  at  large. 

Pick  your  food  broker  carefully. 
After  you  have  selected  the  firm 
you  think  will  best  serve  your  in¬ 
terests,  then  work  with  him  co¬ 
operatively  and  treat  the  broker 
the  same  as  you  would  if  you  had 
a  traveling  man  on  the  road  your¬ 
self.  (to  be  continued) 

EXTEND  DATE  FOR  SALMON  BIDS 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  announced  that  until 
further  notice,  it  will  continue  to  receive 
weekly  offers  for  the  sale  of  canned 
salmon,  which  includes  Reds,  Cohoes,  in¬ 
cluding  Medium  Reds  and  Silvers,  Pinks 
and  Chums,  for  delivery  not  later  than 
February  28,  1942.  This  extends  the 
date  of  the  original  announcement  from 
December  31,  1941.  Those  offering 

salmon  for  sale  are  requested  to  indicate 
the  number  of  cases  offered  for  delivery 
in  each  month  of  the  delivery  period. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Buying  Quiet,  Prices  Unchanged — Buyers 
Now  Anxious  for  Deliveries — Government’s 
Direct  Buying  —  Rains  and  Aphis  Hurt 
Spinach — Better  Demand  for  Fruits  Looked 
For  —  Prunes  Working  Low  —  Tomatoes 
Closely  Sold  Up^Most  Items  of  Asparagus 
in  Light  Supply — Olive  Oil  Forcing  Higher 

Costs  on  Olives — Fishing  Restricted. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  31,  1941. 

PRICES  —  Price  lists  are  un¬ 
changed  from  those  of  recent 
weeks  and  there  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  new  ones  will  make 
an  appearance  with  the  new  year. 
Buying  has  increased  somewhat 
during  the  week,  but  is  still  of  light 
volume,  with  government  agencies 
accounting  for  most  of  this.  Can- 
ners  report  that  some  buyers  are 
belatedly  sending  in  shipping  in¬ 
structions  and  are  once  again  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  goods  in  their 
possession.  For  months  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  securing  steamer 
space  for  shipments  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard,  and  now  cars  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  locate.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  buyer  will  suffer,  how¬ 
ever,  through  any  delay  in  getting 
delivery  on  canned  foods,  since  the 
wholesale  trade  is  fairly  well 
supplied. 

A  feature  of  government  buying 
of  late  has  been  the  quantities  of 
canned  foods  purchased  through 
direct  negotiations,  rather  than 
through  the  medium  of  bids.  Buy¬ 
ing  here  is  being  supervised  by  a 
former  chain  store  buyer  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  trade 
practices  and  sees  to  it  that  prices 
are  in  line  with  the  market.  Some 
of  the  purchases  made  run  to  fairly 
small  lots,  with  an  eye  to  seeing 
that  the  canner  has  some  left  for 
his  regular  trade,  if  he  wishes  it 
that  way. 

RAINS — Rather  heavy  rains  fell 
late  in  December  and  the  packing 
of  spinach  has  been  slowed  down. 
Likewise,  aphis  has  appeared  in 
some  fields  and  this  is  cutting  into 
the  prospective  pack.  Very  little 
spinach  is  now  being  offered,  most 
packers  having  accepted  consider¬ 
able  early  business  and  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  make  shipments  against 
these  sales.  There  are  some  lists 


still  out  quoting  No.  21/4  fall  pack 
at  $1.30,  but  the  sales  that  have 
been  made  of  late  have  been  at 
$1.35  or  $1.40. 

FRUITS — An  improved  demand 
for  canned  fruits  is  expected  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
pack  figures  will  be  available, 
along  with  figures  showing  quan¬ 
tities  on  hand  unsold.  Several 
large  canners  made  packs  in  glass 
last  season  and  in  some  instances 
have  larger  holdings  of  these  than 
of  fruits  packed  in  cans.  Orders 
for  pineapple  have  been  received 
in  volume  since  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Hawaii  but,  of  course,  most  of 
these  have  had  to  be  shelved  for 
the  time  being. 

PRUNES — Unsold  stocks  of  Ital¬ 
ian  prunes  are  getting  limited, 
with  the  government  still  in  the 
market  for  small  lots.  Early  sales 
were  very  heavy  with  quantities 
packed  especially  for  the  FSC  in 
No.  10.  The  purchases  now  being 
made  are  largely  for  Army  require¬ 
ments.  Recent  sales  have  been  at 
$1.35  for  No.  21/2  fancy  and  $1.25 
for  choice. 

TOMATOES  —  The  California  to¬ 
mato  pack  is  probably  in  a  closer 
sold-up  condition  than  is  general¬ 
ly  realized  by  the  trade,  with  buy¬ 
ing  for  Army  needs  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  showing.  A  large  op¬ 
erator  advises  that  his  unsold 
stock  of  canned  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  juice  amounts  to  no  more 
than  two  carloads,  and  others  are 
completely  sold  up.  Holdings  are 
confined  to  a  very  few  concerns  and 
there  have  been  years  when  price 
advances  would  have  been  made 
weeks  ago.  Most  sales  of  No.  21/2 
standards  continue  to  be  made  at 
$1.20,  and  solid  pack  of  the  same 
size  at  $1.60. 

ASPARAGUS — Rather  more  inter¬ 
est  is  being  shown  in  asparagus 
than  in  some  time,  with  canners  of 
the  opinion  that  during  the  next 
two  months  practically  all  of  the 
unsold  portion  of  the  pack  will  be 
moved.  They  point  out  the  fact 
that  period  is  always  one  of  in¬ 
creased  activity,  with  inquiries 
coming  in  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  Asparagus  prices  seemed 
high  when  first  announced,  but 


now  seem  quite  reasonable,  coii- 
pared  with  those  on  some  oth  r 
items  in  the  food  list.  Practical  y 
the  entire  list  is  still  available,  but 
most  items  are  in  light  supply. 

OLIVES  —  Prices  on  canned  ripe 
olives  of  the  new  pack  have  not 
been  announced,  but  some  business 
is  reported  on  an  s.a.p.  basis.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  being  advised  that  prices 
must  necessarily  be  higher  than  in 
recent  years,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  paid  by  oil  manufacturers 
for  fruit.  California  olive  oil  is 
now  selling  at  $4.75  a  gallon,  or 
almost  three  times  the  price  pre¬ 
vailing  a  year  or  two  ago. 

SARDINES — Stormy  weather  and 
the  presence  of  Japanese  subma¬ 
rines  along  the  California  coast 
have  held  down  catches  of  sardines 
of  late.  The  early  pack  proved  a 
large  one  and  indications  for  a  time 
were  for  the  largest  ever  made. 
Canners  are  now  practically  off  the 
market  for  the  time  being.  Some 
fishing  has  been  done  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  but  there  are  many 
boats  that  have  been  tied  up  since 
then.  The  San  Francisco  purse 
seiner  and  crab  fleet  fishermen  are 
permitted  to  go  outside  the  Golden 
Gate  under  certain  restrictions. 

DRY  BEANS — The  California  dry 
bean  market  has  softened  some¬ 
what  from  the  peak  reached  short¬ 
ly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  is  largely  at  a  standstill 
and  dealers,  distributors  and  can¬ 
ners  are  not  making  additional  im¬ 
portant  commitments.  Canners 
have  bought  some  small  whites  of 
late  at  $5.60  to  $5.65  per  hundred 
pounds  for  rail  shipment,  along 
with  limas  at  $8.35  and  baby  limas 
at  $6.15. 

FOOD  MEN  ELECTED  TO  FOREIGN  TRA^E 
COMMITTEE 

Arthur  G.  Caldwell,  Food  Machine  y 
Corp.,  and  R.  D.  Quinland,  Parrott  &  C 
brokers,  importers  and  exporters,  ha  e 
been  elected  members  of  the  executi  e 
committee  0^  the  San  Francisco  Forei  n 
Trade  Association. 

ALASKA  PACIFIC  DIVIDEND 

The  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Compf  y 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  $1  a  sha 
payable  December  30,  an  undetermir  i 
amount  of  which  may  be  a  liquidati  ? 
dividend.  Last  year  a  liquidating  di-  - 
dend  of  $6  a  share  was  paid. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

S  ellfish  Production — Cold  Storage  Holdings 
Increased — The  Statistics — Food  Will 
Help  Win  the  War. 

By  “Bayou” 

Riobile,  Ala.,  December  31,  1941. 

SHELLFISH  —  Production  of 
shellfish  showed  an  increase  the 
week  before  Christmas  over  the 
one  previous,  but  was  very  low 
for  the  week  just  ended,  which  was 
caused  largely  by  the  fishermen 
knocking  off  to  celebrate  the  holi¬ 
days. 

Principal  landings  for  the  week 
ending  December  20,  1941,  were: 
Louisiana — 3,404  bbls.  shrimp,  in¬ 
cluding  1,851  for  canning;  8,942 
bbls.  oysters,  including  415  for  can¬ 
ning;  118,960  lbs.  hard  shell  crabs. 
Alabama — 2,562  bbls.  shrimp,  in¬ 
cluding  1,405  for  canning;  2,213 
bbls.  oysters,  including  550  for 
canning.  Biloxi  —  1,676  bbls. 
shrimp,  including  1,342  for  can¬ 
ning;  2,676  bbls.  oysters,  including 
1,535  for  canning.  Galveston  — 
1,254  bbls.  shrimp  and  144  bbls. 
oysters. 

The  size  of  the  shrimp  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were 
mixed,  being  small,  medium  and 
large  and  in  Texas,  they  were 
jumbo,  large  and  medium. 

For  the  week  just  ended,  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1941,  oysters  is  the  only 
shellfish  that  shows  an  increase  in 
the  Gulf  States  and  production  of 
others  show  a  decrease. 

Louisiana  —  2,178  bbls.  shrimp, 
including  501  for  canning;  7,277 
bi  Is.  oysters,  including  1,138  for 
c:  ining;  51,260  lbs.  hard  crabs. 
A'abama — 255  bbls.  shrimp,  includ- 
ii  r  215  for  canning;  832  bbls. 
0}  sters.  Biloxi — 1,232  bbls.  shrimp, 
ir  luding  949  for  canning;  6,373 
b  ’s.  oysters,  including  5,573  for 
c<  ming.  Galveston  —  132  bbls. 
si  cimp  and  144  bbls.  oysters. 

Che  size  of  the  shrimp  in  Louisi- 
a  i  were  generally  mixed — small. 


medium,  large  and  jumbo;  in  Ala¬ 
bama  were  small;  in  Biloxi  large, 
some  small  and  in  Galveston  jumbo. 

During  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1941,  the  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  shrimp  increased  in  all 
areas.  The  holdings  were  larger 
than  they  were  four  weeks  previ¬ 
ously.  They  were  more  than  they 
were  one  year  ago  in  all  areas  ex¬ 
cept  South  Atlantic  States. 

In  the  week  just  passed,  ending 
December  27, 1941,  the  cold  storage 
holdings  of  shrimp  on  the  New 
Jersey  Coast,  South  Atlantic 
States,  and  Gulf  States  decreased, 
while  increased  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  The  holdings  were  larger 
than  they  were  four  weeks  previ¬ 
ously,  except  Boston,  which  is  not 
available. 

They  were  more  than  they  were 
one  year  ago  in  all  areas  with  the 
exception  of  Boston,  which  is  not 
available,  and  the  South  Atlantic 

St3it0S 

SEAFOOD  WILL  HELP  TO 
WIN  THE  WAR  — PLENTY  IN 
COLD  STORAGE  — Cold  storage 
holdings  of  frozen  domestic  and 
imported  fishery  products  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  115,- 
445,000  pounds  on  November  15, 
1941,  according  to  summaries  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Division  of  Fishery 
Industries,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  based  on  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

When  compared  with  the  (re¬ 
vised)  total  of  107,574,000  pounds 
in  cold  storage  on  October  15,  this 
represents  an  increase  of  7,871,000 
pounds,  or  7  per  cent.  It  also  indi¬ 
cates  an  increase  of  17,914,000 
pounds  or  18  per  cent  over  the 
November  15,  1940,  figure  of  97,- 
531,000  pounds,  and  likewise  an 
increase  amounting  to  26,259,000 
pounds  or  29  per  cent,  over  the  five- 
year  average  of  89,186,000  pounds 
at  this  date. 

The  quantity  of  fish  frozen  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  ended  November  15, 


1941,  amounted  to  29,356,000 
pounds,  which  is  7,166,000  pounds 
or  32  per  cent,  more  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  and  8,433,000  pounds,  or 
40  per  cent,  above  the  five-year 
average  for  this  period  of  20,923,- 
000  pounds. 

Heaviest  holdings  by  species 
show  halibut  in  the  lead  with  13,- 
396,000  pounds,  followed  by  whit¬ 
ing  (12,035,000  pounds) ;  haddock 
fillets  (10,068,000  pounds) ;  mack¬ 
erel,  except  Spanish  (8,495,000 
pounds) ;  rosefish  fillets  (5,243,000 
pounds) ;  and  silver  or  coho  salmon 
(4,529,000  pounds). 

Among  frozen  shellfish,  shrimp 
(7,302,000  pounds)  predominates, 
followed  by  scallop  with  1,479,000 
pounds ;  squid,  with  914,000  pounds 
was  in  third  place.  Three  items — 
halibut,  haddock  fillets  and  whiting 
— accounted  for  31  per  cent  of  the 
total  frozen  fishery  products  held 
in  domestic  public  freezers  on  No¬ 
vember  15. 

Greatest  holdings  by  sections 
show  New  England  leading  with 
32,005,000  pounds ;  the  Pacific  area 
(26,694,000  pounds)  in  second 
place;  followed  by  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  section  (New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania)  with 
22,897,000  pounds;  and  the  North 
Central  East  region,  15,798,000 
pounds. 

Other  items  listed  show  11,987,- 
000  pounds  of  cured  herring,  and 
7,574,000  pounds  of  mild  cured 
salmon,  on  hand  as  of  November 
15,  1941. 

Included  also  is  a  note  stating 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  re¬ 
port  shows  that  the  following 
species  and  amounts  of  fresh 
frozen  fish  were  on  hand  as  of 
November  1,  1941;  cod  fillets  — 
163,891  pounds ;  salmon  —  5,691,- 
429  pounds ;  sea  herring  —  6,085,- 
992  pounds;  mackerel  —  1,172,216 
pounds ;  halibut — 6,644,895  pounds ; 
whitefish  — 1,009,387  pounds ;  all 
other  varieties — 11,459,972  pounds. 

A  HAPPY  AND  VICTORIOUS 
1942. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6th  Edition 

Pubiished  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  udth  half  the  parts'* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


PLANNING  AN  UNCERTAIN  YEAR 

The  food  industry  has  just  closed  one 
of  the  best  years  on  record,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  volume  and  earnings, 
and  enters  into  a  new  year,  fraught  with 
uncertainty  save  for  the  one  indisputable 
fact  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  produce 
and  distribute  more  foods  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Earnings  for  the  year 
1941,  while  much  better  than  those  of 
recent  years,  still  did  not  reflect  to  the 
utmost  the  improved  potential  earning 
power  of  the  industry,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  excessive  competition  kept 
wholesale  and  retail  price  levels  below 
replacement  values  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  price  upsurge  of  the  second- 
half  of  the  year.  Year-end  inventories, 
however,  should  show  appreciation  in 
almost  all  categories,  with  prospects  for 
a  normal  operating  margin  favorable  for 
at  least  the  opening  quarter  of  1942. 

Increasing  regulation,  however,  is  to 
be  expected  for  food  products  generally 
as  the  nation’s  economy  is  geared  up 
fully  for  war-time  operation.  Just  what 
form  this  regulation  will  take  is  of  course 
uncertain.  With  few  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  food  trades  are  on  a  sound  foot¬ 
ing  for  the  absorption  of  any  price  con¬ 
trols  or  rationing  measures  which  may 
be  invoked, — well  prepared  both  psycho¬ 
logically  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
inventory  accumulations. 

Constructive  reorganization  of  Army 
food  purchasing  operations  during  the 
closing  half  of  1941  has  removed  one  of 
the  uncertainties  which  played  such 
havoc  with  food  industry  controls  during 
the  first  World  War.  While  undoubtedly, 
some  requisitioning — or,  to  put  it  more 
softly,  “allocation  of  orders,” — will  de¬ 
velop  from  time  to  time  as  emergency 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces  dictate, 
the  overall  food  acquisition  program  for 
the  Army  is  well  coordinated.  Too,  the 
lend-lease  program  needs  are  also  rather 
well  defined,  with  adequate  preparation 
made  for  their  fulfillment.  Fruition  of 
planned  agricultural  production  sched¬ 
ules  for  1942  should  insure  production  of 
strategic  staples  sufficient  to  fill  all 
indicated  needs. 

The  one  problem  requiring  clarification 
involves  the  ability  of  food  processors  to 
handle  record  production  schedules  dur¬ 
ing  1942  without  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  installations.  A  reasonably  prompt 
policy  by  SPAB  in  keeping  replacement 
and  repair  parts  moving  to  food  plants, 
along  with  careful  attention  to  the  need 
for  permitting  an  adequate  labor  supply 
for  such  manufacturing  operations, 
should  tend  to  dispel  this  uncertainty. 

Such  problems  as  container  changes, 
simplification  of  sizes,  etc.,  should  be 
“taken  in  stride”  in  the  present  keyed-up 
tempo  of  operations,  involving  nothing 
more  serious  than  temporary  delays  in 
production  or  shipment. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  the  food  trades 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  their 


1942  operations.  Even  the  prospect  of 
decreased  net  earnings  is  met  with  a 
smile  when  food  men  reflect  upon  the 
gauntlet  of  taxation  which  profits  will 
be  called  upon  to  run  during  the  new 
year. 

CHICAGO  FOOD  “REPS”  ELECT  NEW 
OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Representatives  for  1942  were 
announced  at  the  annual  Christmas  Party 
held  at  the  Lake  Shore  Club,  and 
attended  by  over  200  leading  members 
of  the  Chicago  food  industry. 

President,  Ralph  Keller,  Geo.  A.  Hor- 
mel  &  Co.;  1st  Vice-President,  Bob  White, 
Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.;  2nd  Vice-President, 
E.  D.  Johnson,  R.  B.  Davis  Sales  Co.; 
Treasurer,  J.  B.  Canepa,  John  B.  Canepa 
Co.;  Assistant  Treasurer,  T.  E.  Reynolds, 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.;  Secretary,  J.  F. 
Vogler,  Corn  Products  Sales  Co.;  and 
Assistant  Secretary,  O.  P.  Walters,  G. 
Washington  Coffee  Co. 

The  first  major  event  by  the  new 
officers  of  this  organization,  which  has 
been  meeting  regularly  on  each  Monday 
noon  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
will  be  the  annual  Chicago  Food  Con¬ 
vention  meeting  scheduled  for  Monday 
noon,  January  26,  Congress  Hotel  Gold 
Room.  It  is  predicted  over  500  “Reps” 
and  others  interested  in  food  sales  prob¬ 
lems,  under  current  war  conditions,  will 
attend  to  hear  two  leading  authorities 
on  food  merchandising  .  .  .  whose  names 
will  soon  be  announced. 

A  PRACTICAL  APPROACH 

Disclosure  this  week  that  15  leading 
food  industry  concerns  have  underwritten 
a  cooperative  nutritional  research  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  directed  by  a  Nutrition 
Foundation,  headed  by  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp¬ 
ton,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  marks  a  practical  and 
patriotic  approach  to  the  task  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  on  nutrition  problems. 

Currently,  the  move  is  being  fostered 
by  Beech  Nut  Packing  Co.,  California 
Packing  Corp.,  American  Can  Co.,  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Co.,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Stan¬ 
dard  Brands,  Inc.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and 
United  Fruit  Co.,  with  others  expected 
to  enlist. 

A  long-range  program  contemplates  a 
campaign  to  foster  consumer  knowledge 
with  respect  to  nutritional  foods,  prob¬ 
ably  tying  in  closely  with  the  work  of 
federal  agencies  along  similar  lines. 
Cooperative  research  designed  to  benefit 
food  processors  generally,  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumers,  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
program. 


The  plan  for  such  a  cooperative  ver 
ture  has  been  at  the  formulative  stag 
for  some  months,  the  outbreak  of  tin 
war  hastening  the  move  to  the  pohic 
where  the  Nutrition  Foundation  wa ; 
launched  prior  to  completion  of  all  pre¬ 
liminary  details  as  a  contribution  to  ths 
nation’s  war  effort. 

Current  fruition  of  the  program,  there¬ 
fore,  furnishes  another  indication  of  the 
serious  interest  which  has  been  engen¬ 
dered  in  food  processing  circles  by  the 
campaign  to  arouse  consumer  intei'est  in 
improved  quality  standards  for  food 
products.  The  work  of  the  new  Founda¬ 
tion,  therefore,  should  tie  in  closely  with 
the  research  activities  of  individual  food 
processing  organizations  and  lead  to 
further  acceleration  in  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  the  nutritional  proper¬ 
ties  of  many  packaged  foods,  among 
others,  as  a  means  for  bolstei'ing  and 
maintaining  consumer  health  and  morale 
during  the  war. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

L.  E.  MUNCER  DEAD 

L.  E.  Munger,  58  year  old  President 
of  the  Holley  Canning  Company,  Holley, 
New  York,  died  at  the  Rochester  General 
Hospital  on  the  evening  of  December 
23,  following  a  protracted  illness.  Mr. 
Munger  organized  the  Holley  Canning 
Company  in  the  spring  of  1924  and  had 
been  active  in  the  canning  business  since 
that  time.  In  the  years  1936,  ’37  and  ’38 
he  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  of  New  York  State  Can- 
ners,  and  was  elected  President  of  the 
Association  in  1938.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  Secretary  of 
that  Association’s  Cherry  Section.  Mr. 
Munger  also  took  an  active  interest  in 
civic  affairs  and  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Holley,  New 
York;  was  formerly  President  of  the 
State  Exchange  Bank  of  Holley;  a  Trus¬ 
tee  for  12  years  of  the  Holley  Presby¬ 
terian  Church;  a  Rotarian;  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Masonic  Lodge  308.  Prior  to  his 
entry  into  the  canning  industry  he  had 
been  identified  in  the  construction  of 
highways. 

D.  J.  MclLREE 

D.  J.  Mcllree,  manager  of  the  Falls 
Canning  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wi?., 
and  of  Pulaski  Canning  Compan'% 
Pulaski,  Wis.,  died  suddenly  December 
26,  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mcllree,  who  was  about  62  yea’ s 
old,  had  suffei’ed  from  heart  trouble  fi  r 
the  past  year.  He  had  been  manager  ■  f 
the  two  canning  companies  for  the  la.  t 
seven  years.  The  widow  and  one  si  i 
survive  him. 

PAUL  BONVALLET  DEAD 

Paul  Bonvallet,  82  year  old  Presidei  •: 
of  P.  A.  Bonvallet’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Wichei  , 
Illinois,  died  suddenly  on  December  1  , 
as  a  result  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Bo'  • 
vallet  was  one  of  the  first  canners  in  tl  ^ 
Central  West  to  pack  asparagus.  /Ji  ’ 
business  will  be  continued  by  his  soft  ^  1 
nephew.  His  widow,  two  sons  and  > 
daughter  survive. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%  ..  . . 

Large,  No.  2%....„ . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2  . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

3.35  3.60 

3.40  3.50 

3.30  3.40 

3.00  3.10 

. .  3.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.60 

2.90 

3.00 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

3.36 

3.60 

2.86 

3.00 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . . 

3.00 

3.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.66 

2.90 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

.  8.25 

11.26 

11.50 

Green  Cuts,  2b . 

.  1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.36 

1.60 

No.  10  . . . 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

1.05 

1.15 

1.05 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

5.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

2.45 

2.65 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.22% 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.. 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.82%  1.00 

No.  10  . . 

..  4.00 

4.85 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

... 

8!oo 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

nominal 

nniYiinnl 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

.96 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

Na  10  . 

5.60 

6.25 

>.o.  2  Fresh  White . . . 

.85 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . . . 

4.50 

4.76 

.67% 

.70 

1  .ETS 

. 96 

1.06 

1.05 

No.  ■?!%  . 

1.30 

No.  lb" . 

....  4.00 

4.76 

4.0O 

t  ;t.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 92%  1.16 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

....  3.60 

4.25 

3.60 

S  ced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

1.10 

.85 

.85 

.97 

No.  2%  . . . 

....  1.07%  . 

1.10 

.^o.  lb . 

....  3.76 

4.76 

3.35 

I  ^ed.  No.  2 . . . 

.._  .76 

.86 

.86 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

....  3.40 

3.86 

3.75 

3.60 

1  oestring.  No.  2 . 

_ 

No.  10  . 

. 

3.76 

(  .RROTS 

No.  10  . 

....  4.60 

I  ^ed.  No.  2 . 

.67%  .80 

.70 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.75 

3.26 

1  AS  AND  CARROTS 

1  1.  No.  2 . 

. 72%  . 

1  ncy  No.  2.. _ _ 

„„  1.1& 

1.10 

CANNED  VEGETABLES—Continacd 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

-  1.06 

1.25 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10 . 

-  6.76 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

-  1.00 

1.02% 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

-  5.60 

6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. 

............  1.10 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

_  5.00 

5.25 

Std.  Nn.  9. . 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

-  4.76  ' 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2... 

.  1.06 

1.25 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

6.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 97%  1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

6.90 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. . . 96 

1.00 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

_  1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

-  6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

i.bb 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

.  6.50 

5.65 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

No.  10  . 

.  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

TJn  in  . 

R.RO 

6.70 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

_  .95 

1.07% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

5.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 87% 

.95 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

.  5.00 

6.50 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.... 

No.  2%  . . 

. 66 

.86 

.70 

No.  lb  . 

.  2.00 

2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.90  .96 

No.  10  . 

4.50  4.76 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.70  .77% 

No.  10  . . . 

3.60  . 

PEAS 

1.45  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.30  1.45 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.20  1.25 

1.16 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.10  1.17% 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.40  . 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

i.io 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

1.05  1.10 

.mill 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5b . 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

1.00  . 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

6.25  5.36 

5.00  . 

6.36 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

.  1.75 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.45  . 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.26  1.30 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.17%  1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.12%  1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.00  . 

6.76 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.15  . 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.05  . 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

6.75  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.60  . 

4.70 

4.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

6.26  . 

1.00  . 

4.60 

6.00 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.67%  . 

lOs  . 

3.00  . 

.62%  .66 

los  '..... . ; . 

3.00  3.26 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . . 

.90  1.02% 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

..  3.00  3.60 

2.75 

3.26 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.80  .85 

.76 

No.  2%  . . 

.97%  . 

.85 

.96 

No.  10  . 

..  2.90  3.26 

2.76 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . .  1.17%  1.20 

No.  2%  _  1.60  1.66 

No.  10  5.50  6.75 


withdrawn 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.1::% 

r."2() 


1.15 

6.40 


1.10 


.80 

.92% 

3.10 


.70  .76 

.86  .90 

2.66  2.76 


1.00  . 

1.40  1.66 

6.25  6.50 


Unsold  Items  on  West  Coast  Withdrawn 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas .  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.10  1.25 

Triple  No.  2 . .  1.05  1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack....„...._ . 

No.  2%  . .  1.27Vj  1.35 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . .  1.17  . 

No.  10  . . .  4.00  4.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  _ _  1.371/2  1.40 

No.  10  . 4.80  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2%  .  1.40  1.65 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . .  .571/.  .60 

No.  2  . .  .95  ■  1.00 

No.  2%  . . . .  1.30  1.35 

No.  10  .  4.50  5.00 

Std.,  No.  1 . 55  .55 

No.  2  . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 471/.  .50 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 45  .471/. 

No.  10  .  3.50  3.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 50  .521/2 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 67%  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 80  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 90  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.65  1.85 

No.  10  .  3.50  3.75 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  HiKh  Low  High 


Solid  Pack 


1.15  . 

1.25 
1.60 

5.25 

nominal 

.  1.05 

1.35  . 

5.00  . 

1.36 

4.50 

nominal 
.95  1.00 

1.30  1.35 

4.50  4.75 

With  puree 

. 85 

.  1.06 

1.20  1.25 

3.85  3.90 

.42%  .45 

4.25  4.50 

.40  .42% 

4.00  . 

3.75 

.65 

4.00 

3.50 

.65 

.60 

.82%  . 

.80 

.85 

3.50  3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y,  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . . .  . .  . .  2.15  2.25 

Choice,  No.  2% . . .  . .  2.00  2.10 

Std.,  No.  2% . . .  .  1.87%  1.85 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  .  7.30  7.50 

Choice,  No.  10. . . .  .  6.50  6.80 

Std.,  No.  10 . . .  .  6.00  6.25 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10..„....„„.... .  . .  6.25  6.50 

Water,  No.  10 _ ... . . .  . .  5.00  5.25 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2 1.77% 


No.  10  . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2%. _ _ _ 1.90 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


XU . 

No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


2.40  2.60 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.25 

7.00  7.50 

6.30  6.60 

4.75  6.00 


PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice.. 
No.  10  in  Syrup 


.77%  .86 
.87%  .90 

.  1.62% 

1.70  1.80 

5.60  6.10 

6.36  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet  . 
No.  211 
No.  2  .. 
No.  2% 
46  oz. 
No.  10 


.62% 

.72% 

1.07% 

1.62% 

2.47% 

5.00 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.85  .76 

1.26  . 

4.00  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.60  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.75  5.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . .95  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 

No.  2  Std . 85  . 

No.  10  . .  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.50  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.50  11.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.45 


1.65 


1.65 


2.50 

3.50 


6.00  5.25 

6.35  5.50 


1.00 

4.75 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  7.60 

%  lb . . .  4.26 

%  lb .  3.25 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz. 


2.00 

2.10 

5  oz.  . . 

8  oz.  . . 

1.95 

1.55 

1.60 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

6.76 

7.06 

5.75 

SALMON 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.40 

1.85 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2..„ . . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10,  water .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . .  . 

No.  10  .  9.00  .  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2..............  1.50  1.65  1.55  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10............  8.50  .  8.00  8.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 .  . 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


2.66  2.76 

2.40  2.60 

2.30  2.45 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  2.76  2.80 

No.  10  .  .  9.00  9.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz.  . . 52%  .  .  . 

No.  2  . -  1.02%  1.06  .  . 

No.  6  .  2.77%  2.85  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 72%  .80  .65  .67%  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.67%  1.87%  1.40  1.45  . 

No.  10 .  3.25  3.65  .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  1.26  1.36 

Nc.  10  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  6.00  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small..... 
No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil.  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  4.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  5.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . .  3.50 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%8  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%8  - - - 


.  3.70 

2.00  2.05 

2.50  2.85 


1.85 

1.20 


2.60  2.62  i 

.  1.75 


Southern 
1.95  2.00 

2.10  . 

2.20  . 


4.26  4.30 


25.00 

13.00 

7.76 


Unsold  Items  on  West  Coast  Withdrawn 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


Make 

PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION 

CcuUe/i 

«  obvious  reasons,  product  prices  will  be  kept  down.  To 

meet  this  requirement  and  maintain  sound  operatins  conditions, 
*'4g^K&  ^  Sj  production  efficiency  must  be  increased.  This  can  be  done.  As 

p  an  example,  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulpers,  takins  practically  the 
same  space  as  ordinary  pulpers,  will  double  the  production  of 
■  machines  of  comparable  size.  Kook-More  Koils  will  increase 

the  cookins  capacity  of  a  cookins  tank  SO  per  cent — perhaps 
much  more.  Greatly  increased  juice  production  with  Langsen- 
I  kamp  Hot-Break  Tanks  and  Indiana  Extractors.  The  EXTRA 

ir  ADVANTAGES  these  and  other  Langsenkamp  units  save  time. 

If  pay-roll,  and  power. 

Advise  with  us  concerning  your  needs.  You'll  appreciate  the  necessity  for  placing  orders 
for  new  production  units  at  once. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


IFOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
IFANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


T]H[]e  ILlKTicnnEiDf  iC*a*mnp[AW^  Westminster. Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Slightly  used  machinery.  1  Berlin-Chapman 
Beet  Steamer;  3  Wolfinger  Table  Beet  Slicers;  1  Wolfinger  Beet 
Grader;  1  Wolfinger  Beet  Grader  and  Cutter;  1  Sprague-Sells 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler;  6  Sterling  Vegetable  Cutters  and 
Dicers;  4  No.  28  Sterling  Round  Vegetable  Peelers;  2  Ayars 
Beet  Toppers;  1  American  Utensil  Pickle  Slicer;  1  American 
Utensil  Relish  Cutter;  1  Hobart  Meat  Slicer,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  equipped  with  14  h.  p.  A.  C.  Single  Phase,  110  Volt,  60 
cycle  motor  adjustment  to  control  thickness  and  size  of  piece  of 
meat  desired;  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters,  complete  with  knives, 
scrapers  and  other  necessary  attachments;  1  Morral  Corn  Silker, 
complete  with  all  attachments.  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Inc., 
Cheriton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Wonder  Cooker,  good  condition,  2  or  214 — 100 
cans  per  minute.  Cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Adv.  2575,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — No.  2  and  No.  3  Rebuilt  Townsend  Cutters.  Nolan 
Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  ft.  Berlin-Chapman  all  purpose  Blancher;  2 
Olney  Washers;  Hydraulic  Elevator;  Rod  Reel  Washer;  Goose¬ 
neck  Elevators;  used  standard  Retort  Crates.  Badger  Machine 
Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  Chisholm-Ryder  No.  5  Bean  Pre-graders, 
also  Urschel  Bean  Cutter  for  1"  length.  Adv.  2572,  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  and  Equipment  located  in  tht 
center  of  vegetable  and  fruit  section  of  South  Jersey.  Larg* 
warehouses.  John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cannery.  Equipped  for  No.  2,  No.  214,  No.  10 
Cans.  2  Continuous  Cookers;  4  Retorts.  Any  amount  of 
Tomatoes  can  be  contracted  for  at  40c  per  bushel.  Building 
85'  X  85',  all  concrete  floor.  Price  $6,000.  Elkhorn  Canning  Co., 
Georgetown,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  tomato  and  corn  cannery,  real 
estate  and  equipment,  at  less  than  one-half  inventory.  C.  Mac. 
Fulton  &  Son,  Real  Estate  Broker,  17  E.  King  St.,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Small  canning  factory.  Tomato  products  prin¬ 
cipally,  buildings  and  equipment.  Reasonable  terms.  Write 
P.  O.  Box  87,  Addison,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  located  middle  Tennessee. 
Daily  capacity  1000  cases  tomatoes,  have  packed  1700.  Operated 
every  season  since  starting  17  years  ago.  Priced  reasonably. 
Adv.  2574,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  — SEED _ 

FOR  SALE — ^Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Production  Manager.  Twenty-seven  years’  California 
canning  experience  in  large  plants.  Thorough  practical  and 
technical  experience  in  all  departments.  Capable  assuming  plant 
management  and  production  responsibility  of  any  size  plant  or 
plants  packing  diversified  commodities.  Knowledge  improved 
methods.  Correspondence  and  inquiry  invited.  Reference  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  Box  B-2559,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHIN 
Patented  other  machinery 

(F rile  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  parilculan 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Ejther  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Co: 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


THRIFT  FIRST 

Anxious  Mother  (whose  son  has  just  been  saved  from  drown- 
— Are  ye  the  mon  who  rescued  our  Angus?  Where’s  his 
bonnet? 

When  William  first  heard  the  braying  of  a  mule  in  the  South 
he  was  greatly  frightened;  but,  after  thinking  a  minute,  he 
smiled  at  his  fear. 

“Mother,”  he  said  pityingly,  “just  hear  that  poor  horse  with 
the  whooping  cough.” 

Pedestrian — What’s  the  shortest  way  to  the  emergency 
hospital? 

Cop — Just  stand  right  where  you  are. 

A  stranger  to  this  land  and  language  appeared  at  the  Erie’s 
Jersey  City  office  the  other  day  and  asked  for  a  ticket  to  Buffalo, 
handing  in  a  $20  bill. 

“Change  at  Hornell,”  the  clerk  said. 

“Like  fun,”  answered  the  stranger.  “I  wanna  my  change  right 
here.” 

BUSINESS  TOUCH 

Kindly  Old  Soul — Will  you  two  boys  stop  fighting  if  I  give 
you  each  a  quarter? 

Yeung  Pugilist — Make  it  50  cents  for  the  winner,  lady. 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


JUST  ON  SURFACE 

Mother — No,  dear,  you  mustn’t  eat  any  candy  today.  Don’t 
you  know  it  is  bad  for  your  complexion? 

Daughter — Well,  I  know  it  makes  my  compleckshun  awful 
jit'eky,  but  it  washes  off. 

“Dad,  we  learned  at  school  today  that  the  animals  have  a  new 
fur  every  winter.” 

“Be  quiet;  your  mother  is  in  the  next  room.” 

LISTEN  TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

Wife  (at  bathroom  door) — Dinner’s  on  the  table,  John.  Hurry 
and  finish  your  bath. 

Husband — Coming,  dear!  Just  one  more  stanza  and  I’m 
Lhreugh. 


DID  HIS  BIT 

Lecturer  (in  loud  voice) — I  venture  to  assert  there  isn’t  a  boy 
ii  this  audience  who  has  ever  done  anything  to  prevent  the 
(  structicn  of  our  vast  forests. 

Boy  in  audience  (timidly) — I’ve  shot  woodpeckers. 

ONE  SAD  JOB 

The  young  man  who  fancied  himself  a  motor  mechanic  had 
1  ught  a  second-hand  car,  and  had  just  finished  some  necessary 
1  lairs. 

‘You  wouldn’t  think  it  was  a  second-hand  car  would  you?” 
1  said,  proudly,  to  a  friend. 

‘Good  heavens,  no!”  said  the  friend.  “I  really  thought  you’d 
1  de  it  yourself!” 


’TWAS  EVER  THUS 

Johnson — “So  you  gave  up  trying  to  teach  your  wife  to  drive 
t  >  car?” 

A^illiams — “Yes,  when  I  told  her  to  release  her  clutch  she 
1  -  go  of  the  steering  wheel.” 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

i 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER 
TOMATO  SCALDER 


Patent  No.  2, 111,285 
Other  Patents  Pendins 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B  A  L  Tl  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


i 

I 

I 

P 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picldng 
Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Clhlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 
Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Salas  Co.,  New  York  City 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canctble”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  If  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices.  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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CLARKES  BUSH  LIMA 
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To  cut  down  labor  on  your  picking  belts,  we  have  for  fourteen  years  been 
working  to  develop  a  green-seeded  bush  lima  bean.  Now  we  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  it.  Clark’s  Bush  Lima  will  produce  practically 
100%  green-colored  beans  not  only  when  cut  at  prime  canning  or 
freezing  stage,  but  also  at  much  more  advanced  maturity.  Its  advantages 
will  be  obvious  to  every  packer. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Breeders  and  growers  of  vegetable  seeds  since  1856 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 
Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


